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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor wiil be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantancous or otherwise, besides Literary contributions, im the shape of articles 
and descriftions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
adavesses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photoyraphs. The Lditor will not 
be vesfons.ble for the return of artistic or Literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Lublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Iditor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, loyether 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it ts desired that the 
plotogaphs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed jor the purpose. 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photoyraph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LAFE /or reproduction 

Vols. Vi, V1, V71., and V//1, 0f COUNTRY LIVE ave now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green hal/-morocco, 255. 
per volume, or 21s, in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1, 7/., 111., and IV. are 
oul of print, All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY 
LIre. 

Zhe charge jor small Advertisements of Property jor Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., is §s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Alanazer, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, WW.C. 

*,* = dn these days of patriotism our readers will doubtless be pleased to 
see the supplement which appears in the presen! issue with reference to 
“ Britannias Bulwarks.” . 


| ANIMALS FOR... | 


| WORK AND SHOW | 


S the season wherein agricultural societies hold their 
exhibitions advances, smany a farmer begins to 
consider whether it would be to his advantage or 
not to go in largely for the breeding of pedigree 
stock. The considerations that influence him lie on 

the surface. He has lost faith in old-fashioned quiet husbandry, 
and thinks, if at all, with envy of his forefathers. Outside a 
limited circle there was not so late as half a century ago much 
enthusiasm for blood of any kind. Auctioneering had not been 
so well organised as now, and stock was mostly replenished at 
the local fair. The farmer trusted to his eye and experience, 
and paid little heed to pedigree. He looked to a horse’s teeth, 
examined its hoofs and joints, saw it walk and trot, and if he 
Was satisfied with its paces and soundness in wind and limb, that 
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was all he wanted. It was quite enough for his purpose, 
Usually he had lived near animals all his life; very likely his 
father had the reputation of being a knowing one at the fair and 
a keen hand at a bargain, and though, of course, he was “ not 
a patch upon the old man,” he followed in his footsteps. Yet 
that style of thing will not do to-day. He bought his mare for 
work, and breeding was but a minor incident. She was mated 
with any horse that happened to be travelling in the district, and 
the quality of the foal was regarded as, more or less, a matter of 
chance. So it was, but the value of science in agriculture is that 
it tends to reduce the element of luck to a minimum or eliminate 
it altogether. And one point has been thoroughly well estab. 
lished. It is this: A good mare that is the accidental product 
of an indifferent, ill-bred sire and dam, is not worth go 
much from a breeder’s point of view as a moderate anima! 
of pure blood. This consideration weighs now with every 
farmer, because the sale of colts and fillies has become a more 
important part of his income. His predecessor looked to the 
harvest-field, and if his stack-yards were full, felt secure for the 
year; but he knows that the stack-yard counts for little now, 
whereas from fifty to a hundred pounds for a good cart-norse will 
effectually stop a corner. But that sum he knows cannot be 
obtained from a chance-bred mare served by the horse that 
comes handiest. He must select both, and as far as that goes 
the value of pedigree mares has been established on a sure 
foundation. The cost of keep and the work done is about equal 
in both cases, but the capital value of the well-bred mare and 
the possible value of her progeny exceed those of the other many 
times. Every farmér who keens horses at all finds it to his 
advantage to have them of good quality. 

In regard to cattle, and particularly milk cows, the farmer 
of the fifties was equally careless. Here and there, no doubt, 
enthusiasts, to whom we owe much, believed in the local animal 
and fostered it, a custom without which many of the cattle 
societies would have lacked material out of which to build up the 
types fashionable to-day. but a more ordinary practice, and one, 
we regret to state, far too prevalent yet, was to recruit the herd 
by the purchase ofanimals concerning which nothing was known 
except what the eye could discern. After being milked for two 
or three seasons, the cow was either sold or fatted for the butcher. 
Among many dairy farmers there still exists a kind of superstitious 
dislike of pedigree kine, especially pedigree shorthorns. The 
reason of it no doubt is that originally breeding was conducted 
almost exclusively with an eye to beef. It is a question even to-day 
whether fine breeding is advisable for the dairy or not. How- 
ever that may be, light has been thrown on the making of a good 
milking herd. To succeed, the modern farmer must do many 
things that used to be neglected with impunity. He has, for 
instance, to record carefully, and day by day, the yield of each 
cow, so that at the end of the year he may know the total 
amount she has given, and the days she was in milk. Then at 
different periods the milk should be carefully analysed, so that 
its quality, as well as its quantity, may be accurately ascertained. 
Older men pooh-pooh this, and assert that although they kept no 
account, they still knew which filled the pail and which did not. 
Where a large herd was kept and ‘milkers employed, the 
possession of even this rough idea may be doubted. At any 
rate, vastly better results are obtained where the book-keeping 
is done as carefully as in a shop‘or office. The knowledge thus 
gained is invaluable to the bréeder, who has learned that to 
produce your milkers you must breed from a milking strain ; and 
here it is less a question of breed than of type. The good milk 
cow is always built on the same wedge-like lines, whether she be 
a Jersey or a shorthorn, a Devon or a red-poll, and it is just as 
important to have a milky, heifer-looking bull as the right cow, 
instead of the mighty beefy-looking one that used to be favoured. 
Only by strict attention to these principles, and also to 
economical feeding, is it possible to form a dairy herd that will 
yield the maximum of profit. Possibly enough it may be found 
advisable not to attend over-much to pedigree. Cows that are 
kept for the show-yard, and to whose appearance it is necessary 
to give very great attention, are seldom the best milkers, which 
is often urged as an argument against the existing scales of 
points. If the latter were correct, then it obviously follows that 
the prize given on inspection at a show of dairy cattle would 
have also been won over the milking pail. 

But though the maintenance ot good blood is essential to 
success in modern husbandry, it is doubtful if the ordinary 
farmer would find it:to his profit to take up exhibiting. The 
temptations, it is true, are many. He may very well be excused 
for thinking about it when he learns the occurrences of the past 
winter, such, for instance, as the extraordinary prices obtained by 
Lord Llangattock for his Shires, Lord. Wantage for his geldings, 
and Lord Rothschild for his Jerseys—to take but a few examples. 
His mouth may very well water when he hears that a tenant 
farmer sold a Shire horse of his own breeding this year for 
2,000 guineas. Yet at the same time it is as well to look facts 
in the face. Keeping pedigree stock is one of the fashionable 
amusements of the hour (and we wish that all fashions were as 
wholesome and useful), but this means that it is indulged in by 
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those who, practically speaking, have an unlimited command of 
capital, and who, therefore, regardless ot price, lay themselves out 
to become owners of the most promising sires and dams. In 
competition with them a comparatively poor man stands only a 
filty to one chance. By a combination of luck and cleverness he 
may once in a while pull off one of the great prizes, but the 
chances of his doing so are so slight that they would scarcely 
justify his making an attempt from a purely business point of 


view. Yet there is a way of reaping advantage quite open to 
him. As we have said before, it is as cheap to keep pedigree 


Shire mares as those that are not pedigree. Thanks to the Shire 
Horse Society and the various local societies, there are few 
English farms now where the service of a first-rate stallion is not 
procurable. And the objection against thorough-breds that fees 
are so high does not hold here. Further, the sale of good geldings 
and fillies is a perfectly solid and good business, while there is 
always the chance of something exceptional turning up. Several 
of the leading animals of to-day were purchased from tenant 
farmers at prices that showed a great profit tothe breeder. This 


«oes to show that it is always worth while for the farmer to have 
animals of good blood on his holding so long as they are fitted to 
do the work on it, and are fairly sure of paying for themselves in 
the ordinary way of business, but to keep them simply and solely 
with an eye to the show-yard is not worth the while of anyone 
who is not prepared to lay out a large amount of capital on his 


hobby. 











MONG the functions performed by the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York, one of the most interesting 
was that at Ballarat on Monday, when the foundation 
was laid of a memorial to the Australian soldiers who 
fell during the South African Campaign. It was as 

appropriate a ceremony as could have been devised. The blood 
shed side by side on the veldt, where citizens of the Mother Country 
and citizens of our wide oversea Empire fought as those whose 
interests and quarrels were one, must ever remain a cementing 
influence in the Empire of which the Duke’s presence in Australia 
is a Royal recognition. ‘To the feelings engendered while England 
and Australia bore a common anxiety must be attributed in 
some degree the extraordinary warmth and cordiality with which 
the Duke and Duchess have been welcomed wherever they have 
appeared. 

On Monday afternoon there was a very pleasant scene in 
the House of Lords. ‘The Marquess of Salisbury returned after 
his long illness, and, regardless of party, the usually undemon- 
strative chamber cheered him just as if it had been the more 
boisterous House of Commons. Lord Spencer, who was the 
only occupant of the Front Opposition Bench, crossed over and 
in the most cordial manner welcomed the Prime Minister back 
to his place, while, as soon as business was over, every Member 
of the House of Lords seemed to be crowding round the leader 


to shake lands and congratulate him on his recovery. The 
incident illustrated at one and the same time the personal 


popularity of Lord Salisbury and the private goodwill that keeps 
our political life so wholesome, in spite of political animosities. 
Apparently influenza has not produced its usual baleful after- 


effects. Lord Salisbury is in excellent spirits and eager tor 
work. The vigorous speech which he subsequently made to 


the Nonconformists showed that he came back with energy and 
intellect as keen and unclouded as ever. His recovered health 
will give general satisfaction to politicians of every side. He 
has piloted the country through many stormy waters, and the 
knowledge that his guiding hand is at the helm ever inspires a 
feeling of security. 

Last week, after our Notes nad gone to press, a conversation 
took place in the House of Commons which is of considerable 
interest to those who read the articles in Country Lire on the 
Model Building Bye-laws. Mr. Walter Long, answering Mr. 
Hobhouse, gave the information that the Local Government 
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Board had practically abandoned the regulations to which we 
object, that a new set had been drawn up, and the latter were 
to be considered only as suggestions on which local hodies might 
base their code. He offered to supply his questioner with a copy 
of those which it is proposed to substitute for the old set. All 
this appears to be quite satisfactory, although a little out of date. 
Several weeks have now elapsed since we printed the suggested 
alterations, and we would have expected that long ere this the 
regulations would have receive! official sanction. It is to be 
hoped that the long delay is due to a resolution on the part of 
the local Government Board to call in the best advice from 
outside. The architects have been consulted this time, but the 
drainage clauses appeared to suggest that the most modern 
students of sanitary science had not been asked fer advice. The 
regulations as to windows, even in their revised state, are not free 
from objection. 


There is a sanguine optimism about certain people in South 
Africa that seems ever ready to seize the slightest excuse for 
prophesying that the war will soon be over. The latest 
example of this is the story about Mrs. Botha, This lady, 


-who is credited with being one of the most charming in the 


Transvaal, has received Lord Kitchener's permission to visit 
England, and the news appears in the papers with the added 
comment that her purpose ts to visit Oom Paul, and obtain from 
him permission for war to cease. But among much that is told 
of Mr. Kruger, it has not yet been related that he is subject to 
petticoat influence, and fascinating though Mrs. Botha may be, 
one doubts her influence here. It is so easy for the old man 
resting in European security, his person and his money both out 
of reach of his assailants, to preach resolution and valour to 
those that remain. If for nothing but hatred of Britain, 
ex-President Kruger would like to see Commandant Botha 
prolong the conflict to its utmost limit of time. 

The activity of the Countess of Warwick is ceaseless, and 
yet most of her projects in regard to agricultural education are 
so wise as to bear no trace of hurry. Her latest plan is to 
acquire a 200-acre farm and build on it an agricultural college 
for women. It will cost from £30,000 to £50,000, but Lady 
Warwick usually discovers a way to obtain funds when she 
needs them, and, doul-tless, will not fail in this case. That it 
will be successful appears extremely likely from the manner in 
which the Hostel has attracted girls to take up the lighter tasks of 
husbandry, such as the management of dairies and poultry, the 
cultivation of fruit and flowers, the keeping of bees and small 
live-stock, in other words the various branches of da petite culture. 
Of the students who have taken the full course at Reading, it is 
pleasant to see that a goodly proportion have actually started small 
farms, and are working out in practice what they learned in the 
class-room. A very agreeable calling it must be for girls who 
have a liking for the open air, and a hundred times better than 
those sedentary occupations, most of which are as crowded as 
they are underpaid. 

A message from Wellington, New Zealand, tells us that 
since the census of 1896 the Maoris have increased in numbers 
by more than 3,000. This figure may seem insignificant when 
compared with the vast increases to be recorded in connection 
with some of our own large towns, but taken as a percentage of 
the total strength of the tribe the number is not inconsiderable. 
That the Maoris have increased at all will likely be news to 
many, as the idea has been prevalent that they were a dying 
race. Between 40,000 or 50,000 however, is their actual total 
to-day, and this is roughly five per cent. of the entire population 
of the two islands. 





Already, it is said, the ettect of the “ boom” in American 
rails is being felt on this side of the Atlantic, in the increased 
demand and increased prices for country places of the deer forest 
and the salmon-fishing kind, and for houses in the smart part of 
London. Unfortunately it is Americans, rather than English, 
that have made the fortunes which give command of all these 
good things. It really is the Englishman’s fault that he has not 
participated in a measure; for, allowing some discount for 
American extravagance of speculation, it is quite sure that the 
growing prosperity of the country and the earnings of the railways 
authorised a much higher price for the stocks than they stood at 
before the boom. This was patent for all men to see; and 
the deer forests, the salmon rivers, and the houses in Park Lane 
are for those who had the courage to believe their eyes and the 
capital to turn their vision to account. Some of the Americans 
that take our English country houses are the best of tenants 
and most charming of visitors; but it is conceivable that amongst 
the numbers who have made fortunes in the boom, there may 
be some not altogether charming. But we will hope for the best. 

The probability is that in a little while we shall be travel- 
ling on a single-rail line irom, Liverpool to Manchester at the 
rate of one hundred and ten miles an hour. The suggestion 
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takes the breath away. It is to be remembered, however, that 
on the first introduction of steam railway locomotion, a sober 
writer said that he could as soon conceive people, who were 
accustomed to the very comparative safety of mail coaches, 
trusting themselves to be transported on a “ ricochet rocket ” as 
on one of these new trains. And yet that was a train that did 
not go faster than many on the South-Eastern line to-day. 
So it appears that what is the express speed of one age is the 
‘‘ Parliamentary ” of the next, and we shall soon regard a 
hundred and ten miles an hour as a moderate pace, and objur- 
gate the directors for their crawling policy if we are carried at 
the rate of a hundred and nine. 





Among the secondary effects of the growing popularity of 
the motor-car must be reckoned a stirring into activity of the 
Roads’ Improvement Association. There are, if one may says 
so, three views of the highway, viz., that of the local authority, 
which, as a rule, holds that traffic ought to accommodate itself 
to the roads as they are; second, the reformer, who points to the 
increase in cycles and motor-cars and asserts that it will be 
still greater in the future; and third, the ratepayer, who, grumbling 
as the British householder is wont to grumble, asks if it be 
necessary to make a country road like a town street, thinks the 
highways are really less used now than ever before, and is in the 
way of saving hisown pocket. But the Improvement Association 
has something else to say. It is asserted that the comparatively 
narrow highways are unfitted for the rapid movement of troops, 
and that it will be necessary to widen them for purposes of 
adequate defence. How much or how little there is in that, it 
will take a military expert to decide. No doubt certain of the 
main roads receive far more traffic than they ever did before, and 
it is of an extremely miscellaneous character, but there are many 
more highways where the opposite is true. 





Boats engaged in sea fishing around the Scottish Coasts 
seem to have done well ubiquitously, whether in the East or 
West, and, universally, irrespective of the kind of fish they have 
been after. Thus the “ white fishing,” as they call it there, has 
been far better than the average, and the herring fishing also 
has been remarkably good, both on the East Coast, where the 
shoals often are in great numbers, andinthe Minchand Western 
Seas, where the boats do not often get such great draughts. 
The chief complaint of the fisherman now is (when did we know 
a fisherman without his grievance ?) that the price of the fish is 
so low. But that is the simple and direct outcome of its abundance. 
It is too much, even for a Scotsman, to expect to have super- 
abundant catches and get famine prices for them. But it is all 
for the good of the public that fish should be plentiful and cheap, 
especially when times and taxes are hard. 

Of the herd of wild boars at Windsor we are told that three 
have been given to Mr. Scott Montague to strengthen the breed 
of famous pigs that have flourished in the New Forest from time 
immemorial. These boars are not the most pleasant people to 
meet in a narrow way, therefore it is satisfactory to learn that 
they are to be kept in “enclosures.” And it is to be hoped that 
the material of the enclosure will be stout, with no weak joints 
in its harness ; otherwise an additional excitement will be lent 
to touring in that beautiful New Forest country. 





With the approval of the King, the Lord Chamberlain has 
decided on a material reduction of the number of the royal 
swans on the river, and the Vintners’ Company has followed the 
good example. This will be welcome news to fishermen, as 
there is no doubt about the destructiveness of these birds. In 
early days, the keeping of water-fowl on salmon streams was 
rigidly prohibited, ducks, for instance, not being allowed on the 
Tweed fisheries. And this lends a certain amount of support 
to those who contend that the repopulation of the salt water will 
be difficult if, at the same time, cormorants and seagulls receive 
unlimited encouragement to multiply. 


America has had for years its parallel, on the very much 
larger scale on which they do everything in America, to our 
‘* Brusher ”’ Mills, the snake-catcher of the New Forest. The 
name of the American snake-catcher was John Deer, and he has 
lately died of old age, which is a more. peaceful ending than is 
found by many whose lives appear to pass in much less 
peril. John Deer’s snakes were ‘“rattlers,” whereas Mills is 
content to vary his normal bag of grass snakes with an occasional 
adder. He 1s said to have had much faculty of snake charming, 
though it is not reported that he used music to that end. 
Constant handling was his chief means of taming the creatures. 
He seems to have been bitten now and again, and to have used 
very simple herbal remedies, such as a plaister of wild violet 
leaves, with wonderful effect. His skill as a medicine man for 
snake bite was renowned. At first sight, perhaps, it is not too 
obvious how a man, either in England or America, should get 
his living by the catching of snakes; but there is a demand for 
rattle-snakes, especially for the larger ones, in museums and 
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zoological gardens, and our own “ Zoo” requires a certain 
number of live snakes for feeding 1ts hamadryads, the cannibal] 
snakes who like to kill their own food. 


The promise of the bloom on the fruit trees seems to be 
rather different this year in different parts of the country. Ip 
Lincolnshire the record is that plum and pear have been very 
luxuriant in bloom, whereas in Kent we seem to find the plum 
bloom not nearly so good as last year, though the pear is good 
and the cherry brilliant. Apricot bloom and setting fruit seem to 
have suffered a good deal; but on the whole there is no doubt 
that our hopes are justified in expecting more than average crops, 


An interesting and important sale of books occupied the first 
four days of last week at Sotheby’s. A beautiful copy of a 
black-letter volume of great rarity, and probably the only one 
containing the last leaf with Pynson’s device, was the answer of 
Henry VIII. to a letter of Martin Luther, and fetched £50, 
A 1794 Burns, the two volume edition, containing an 
autograph inscription, sold for £65. Other choice books of 
poetry were ‘‘England’s Parnassus,” a fine copy in the old 
sheepskin binding (£50), the exceedingly rare original edition of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Defence of Poesie,’’ with the Ponsonby 
imprint, 1595 (£120), and a first edition of Ben Jonson's 
“‘ Horace” (£36). Another book of Sidney’s, his ‘“ Astrophel 
and Stella,” of which the only other known copy is the Malone 
one in the Bodleian, fetched £200. A fine, and probably unique, 
copy of Milton’s ‘* Tractate on Education”’ fetched £74 1o0s., 
and a first edition of Burton’s ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy” 
(Oxford, 1621) realised £42. A quaint volume of music by 
Thomas Ravenscroft, specially interesting for its hunting and 
hawking songs, sold for £58. In 1888 the Turner copy of this 
rarity fetched £31. Another book, extremely rare and interesting, 
as containing the earliest example of music printing in England, 
is the ** Policronicon ’’—a translation by John de Trevisa, and one 
of the examples of Wynkyn de Worde’s printing—(1495), and it 
fetched £67. The exceedingly rare first edition of John Florio's 
translation of ‘* Montaigne” (1603) realised £51. The copy 
contained both lists of errata, and the poem by Samuel Daniel 
among the commendatory verses. A first edition of* Fanny 
Burney’s “‘ Evelina” (1778), an uncut copy, realised £45; anda 
copy of that literary curiosity, apparently the only Warwickshire 
publication of Shakespeare’s time, ‘‘ Questions of Profitable and 
Pleasant Concernings, talked of by two olde Seniors,”’ fetched 
£39. Only four copies of the old and once popular romance, 
the ‘* History of Friar Rush” (1649), are known, and probably 
the finest of the four found a purchaser at £76. The excessively 
rare first edition of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” (1678), 
containing a portrait which it has been supposed was only issued 
with the third edition, realised £1,475. 


The number of tennis courts in England is still not so great 
that the building of a new one should go unnoticed. The latest, 
now nearly complete, is being made by Mr. C. D. Rose at 
Newmarket, and Peter Latham is the illustrious player in whose 
charge it will be placed. This, that is Mr. Rose’s gain, is 
London’s loss, for we shall all regret that Latham is leaving the 
Queen’s Club. — Still, Newmarket is not at the other end of the 
earth, and we yet may hope to see the champion engaged in 
many a good match in the metropolis, though probably not quite 
so often as heretofore. In the immediate future, matches will 
take place between Latham and C. Fairs, of Prince’s, at the end 
of the present month at Queen’s Club—this to be by way of 
Latham’s farewell exhibition in the, court that we have seen him in 
so often and for so long—and in Mr. Rose’s new court in the 
beginning of July—by way of the champion’s introduction to his 
new arena. 

The result of Monday’s tral of the two Shamrocks was 
about as disappointing as it well could be. In weather which 
is descrived as ‘half a gale,” the ex-challenger beat the new 
vessel by about five minutes over a twenty-mile course, and no 
excuse can be offered for the failure of the latter. A new main- 
sail is to be tried, and it is said other minor alterations will be 


made. Nevertheless, the improvement to be wrought in. 


Shamrock II. will have to be very great before she can justify 
the high hopes built upon her. 


1 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


O say more than a word about our frontispiece to day 
would be quite superfluous. Not even the features of her 
illustrious predecessor, Queen Victoria, were more 

familiar to the eyes of her subjects than those of Queen 
Alexandra. . The facts of her life, too, have been so often 
touched on lately that it would be needless to repeat them. No 
introduction is necessary when we show a picture of the Queen 
in her robes of state. 
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The Amateur Championship Week at St. Andrews. 


HE representatives of 
the Royal. Liver- 
pool Club, playing 
at St. Andrews, on 
the day before the 

amateur championship began, 
against the team of the 
Tantallon Club, reduced the 
latter to something like the 
condition of noble ruin of 
the castle from which the 
Scottish club takes its name. 
Mr. Hilton looked like running 
away with a great many holes 
from Mr. Laidlay when he 
finished six up on the first 
round, but the latter played 
up very pluckily in the after- 
noon, and reduced the lead to 
three, so that was no great 
matter. Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Maxwell had a very good 
fight (it is said that, they 
are always put together in 
these Tantallon and Hoylake 
matches, and that Mr. Graham 
invariably has defeated Mr. 
Maxwell). However _ that 
may be, Mr. Maxwell had 
the better of the first round — Copyright 
by a hole; but on the next 
round Mr. Graham quite reversed the position, playing very 
well and straight, whereas Mr. Maxwell was a little wild, 
and gained three holes on the whole thirty-six. Mr. Norman 
Hunter gave the present writer quite as much to do as the latter 
cared about, and the score of one up that this match added to the 
English side was an advantage scarcely appreciable on two 
rounds. Mr. Charles Hutchings took three holes from Mr. 
Mansfield Hunter. But, really, it was the Fairlie brothers, 
Scotsmen, yet playing for Hoylake against their countrymen, 
that made the balance so big for the South. Mr. W. E. Fairlie 
took nine holes from Mr. A. M. Ross, and Mr. Frank Fairlie six 
holes from Mr. C. Whigham. Further, Mr. F. P. Crowther took 
nine holes from Mr. James Maxwell, and against these the 
Tantallon gains were small enough. Mr. Ballingall knocked a 
hole on each round out of Mr. Holden, and Mr. Low, again a 
Scotsman playing against his countrymen, lost a hole to Mr. 
Robertson Durham. On balance, Royal Liverpool won by 
thirty-three holes. Tantallon is a noble ruin, but the golfing 
status of the club will be re-edified by the next annual match 
against Hoylake, and the result may well be different. The 
accident that the match was played at the amateur championship 
time enabled Hoylake to put in the field some players that the 
club would not, in all likelihood, have been able to pipe to battle 
at another time. 

It 1s a little difficult for me to speak adequately of the 
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amateur championship in its general features, because it 
happened that until the final I had to take active part in it. 
That final, however, was so splendid a match that all the other 
golfing of the week seems like golf of no importance when put 
into comparison with it. Mr. Hilton, holder of the champion- 
ship, had been going very lightly. Of Scotsmen who 
encountered him, the one deemed most likely to give him a hard 
fight, Mr. J. E. Laidlay, was entirely off his game when he met 
him. For the writer’s own part, who met Mr. Hilton in the 
semi-final, he was fortunate enough, after Mr. Hilton had won 
the first three holes, to overtake him and get one up with five to 
play. But it was a day when the inspiration of putting was 
sadly to seek, and Mr. Hilton finished well and won by two. 
So much, or so little, for the first half of the draw. For the 
second part, interest was grievously diminished therein, and 
Scotland’s chance of ultimate victory lessened by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Maxwell from the competition, owing to the very grave 
illness of a close relation. With Mr. Maxwell gone, I think 
Mr. Graham was held the most likely'man to win through to 
the final. But in the semi-final he met Mr. J. L. Low, and the 
latter beat him by a hole. Then the final came; and it was 
the best final that ever did come. For a while both men 
played as good golf as you could wish to see. Then Mr. 
Hilton took three holes running, by the simple and obvious 
means of playing better than his opponent, and with three 
holes in hand he must have 
lunched comfortably. In 
course of the first five holes 
after luncheon he added two 
more to his account, so that the 
match, with five up and thirteen 
to play, and Mr. Hilton at his 
best, looked pretty desperate 
for Mr. Low. But he never 
seems to have thought of 
despairing. Mr. Hilton gave 
him ghosts of chances now and 
again, and he never failed to 
turn them into substantial 
realities. The holing out on 
both sides was very good. 
In the morning Mr. Low 
had sliced his putts a little; 
but now all were truly hit. 
The sixteenth hole was the 
only one that Mr. Hilton 
played really badly, and gave 
Mr. Low a readily - seized 
chance to be all square with 
him, and only two to play. 
At the seventeenth hole, so 
perilously placed, Mr. Hilton’s 
third shot was one of the 
very finest that I ever saw. 
It won the hole, it won the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” match, and it won the 
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championship, for the last hole he played almost ia three, without 
giving Mr. Low even a phantom opportunity. So that was the 
endof one of the gallantest-fought up-hill fights ever witnessed. Mr. 
Low took second place, but no second class in glory, for he pulled 
those five holes off Mr. Hilton’s lead without the other showing 
a sign of cracking. It was a wondrous good and well-played 
match. There was a certain expression of Scottish feeling in the 
crowd, to the favour of Mr. Low; but that was only natural. 
One must be patriotic before everything; and Scotland has 
lately had no luck in rearing champions of her national game. 
Of players who did not run through to the final, or semi-finals, 
there was ore, a Scotsman, who showed exceptionally fine 
promise--Mr. Aitken, of Prestwick, a young player who is master 


of all his clubs and has a good power of concentration on the 
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game. He had hard matches, and was knocked out, after a hard 
match, by Mr. Graham. The local St. Andrews men did not do 
themselves full justice. For one thing, Mr. Greig had to meet 
his fellow-townsman, Mr. Simpson, early, and the latter won, 
which, it seems, he seldom does in their friendly encounters ; and 
then Mr. Simpson himself fell to young Mr. Aitken. I believe 
that J, personally, was extremely lucky in my meeting with 
another Mr. Simpson, of the St. Andrews University, who, I 
lancy, has a deal stronger game in him than he happened to 
produce in our encounter. ‘Mr. Mure Fergusson was unlucky in 
being very badly bothered with gout, in spite of which he 
knocked out Mr. H. Ellis in the first round, but had to 
succumb to Mr, Mansfield Hunter in the second. 

Uhere has never betore 
been such an entry as we 
had this year; but the gaps 
in the Ist were very lament- 
able. An amateur champion- 
ship at St. Andrews without 
Mr. Tait in the field is like 
‘* TTamlet” without the Prince 
of Denmark. One regretted 
his absence and loss « onstantly. 
Again, there was Mr. Ball 
away. He, there isevery hope, 
will return to us; and even 
now that he has been away 
these last two years, he has 
probably played more often 
than any other man for the 
amateur championship. Mr, 
Laidlay must run him close 
in the times that he has com- 
peted. Then there was Mr. 
Maxwell’s sudden summons 
away. Still, it was as in- 
teresting a meeting as any 
that have preceded it, and 
the interest was developed 
artistically to its dénouement in 
the final round. Seldom shall 
we see better fighting; and 
let the interest and excitement 
oi this fight silence for ever 
the silly clamours of those &s 
who would wish to alter the — Soryrignt 
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conditions of the amateur championship to make it a scorigg 
affair, without a real finish--a mere alternative for the match 
which is ‘‘the thing” in this game of golf, calling out the 
qualities of the players pitted each against each. 

Horace HutcuHinson, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N my table lies a book that has stirred up a world of thoughts and 
() memories personal and general. It is **Tne Day Book of John 
; Stuart B'ackie,” (Grant Richards), and it has been prepared for 
the press by h's nephew, Archibald Stodart - Walker. A generation js 
coming on that does not know Professor Blackie, ‘the versatile professor 
of Greek in Ed nburgh University,” as it was 
once the fashion to call him. Yet a tradition 
must long endure of this learned man who 
doubled the parts of sage and buffoon, imparted 
the wisdom of the world when he was supposed 
to be teaching a dead language, and was none 
the less a deep because a laughing philosopher, 
I remember well the list time I saw him; it 
must have been some years after he vacated his 
chair, and it was on a Saturday morning, in the 
rooms of the Philosophical Institution at Edn- 
bargh. He was at the time conducting one of 
his endless controversies in the A/hencum news. 
paper, and would speak to nobody till he had 
seized the journal and eagerly scanned what his 
opponent had to say. I was quite young at 
the time, and forgot what I was reading, and 
studied him in that attentive mood. He struck me 
as rather undersized, lean, and somewhat delicate- 
looking, in spite, or on account, of the black-and- 
white plaid round his shoulders ; thin silvered 
hair and a clean-shaven, delicately-modelled face 
completed the pic.ure. Not a strong, but a 
clever. and good man, was my mental 
summing-up. 

Mr. Stodart-Waliser, on a fly-leaf before 
the preface, has printed a few extracts from the 
writings of Blackie’s great contemporaries which 
are interesting, although they bear an odd 
resemblance to those ‘* Opinions of the Press” 
wherewith the obliging bookseiler lures you 
into purchasing the ‘* book of the seison” and 
the latest ‘‘ great masterpiece of fiction.” I do 
not know that these are quite representative, 
Catlyle, ‘or instance, did not very warmly respond, at least on one 
occasion, to the enthusiasm of ‘*one of my and other people’s disciples.” 
Of the testimonials of Gladstone, of Sir Theodore Martin, of Mr. Meredith, 
and Mr. George Macdonald, the only comment one cares to make is 
that it is surprising that Pro‘essor Blackie should be supposed to need them, 
setter than any of these is a casual remark made by the éditor, ‘* Of all men 
the present writer has ever met, John Stuart Blickie was the most lovable.” 
This has the rirg of truth and sincerity, and Mr. Stodart-Walker ought to know, 
since he was Blackie’s adopted son. 

In an intimate private diary, not originally meant for publica ion, we are 
often shocked to find what a contrast there is between the mask a man wore to 
the world and his true features as thus revealed, S.r Walter Scott, for instance, 
outwardly so debonair and cheerful, how sad he is in ‘the holy of holies,” the 
thoughts he kept under lock and key. You feel as you read it that the fine 
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verses at the end of ‘*The Lady 
of the Lake” expressed more than 
a mere poetical fancy, that they 
referred to an inner life so_ sad, 
that a mere sound of Nature, 
the breeze sghing in the _pine 
trees, would sometimes I ring a gush 
of tears to this strong man’s eyes, 
and that writing verses had been a 
real distraction {rom sorrow. — ** And 
now ’tis silent all. Enchantress, fare 
thee well!” 

But in these intimate thoughts 
of Blackie no new depths are re- 
vealej, only we seem to get a 
fuller insight of a character almost 
grotesquely blended. ‘The book begins 
with a not over-reverent, but witty, 
Litania Nigell?, o: which the following 
is.a sample : 

“From wits that deluge the 
table with puns, from square pates 
that cannot understand a_ joke, 
and from sour souls that will not 
admit them — Good Lord deliver 
me. 

“From a man without brairs, 
from a woman without religion, and 
from a poet without sense—Good 
Lord aeliver me. 

“From a fair woman when 
she weeps, from a false woman 
when she smiles, and from a clever 
womin when she talks—Good Lord 
deliver me. 

** From the black Devil if there be one, from the blue devils, of whom there 
are many, and from the Devil that took King David in the shape of another 
man’s wife—Good Lord deliver me.” 


renege many notes on religion and theology, I may quote the following pithy 
paragraph ; 


‘© To the wise man ever thing is sacred; to the devotee his God or his 
idol ; to the lover his mistress; to the sensualist rothing.” 


The following summary is good, Lut it would have been vastly improved 
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hy a touch of that irony which in Fielding would have been genial, in Swift 
brutally strong : 
** LIARS. 
** Liars, like railway travellers, go in th.ee classcs : 
‘* 1st class, Politicians. 
‘© 2nd ,, Newsmon:ers. 
‘3rd ,, Shopkeepers. 
And all for thesame reason, because in the exercise of their vocitions a strong 
motive is constantly acting before them which leads them to be more than 
usually careless about the exact truth of their stitements. With politicians the 
love of power, with newsmongers the love of rumour, with shopkeepers the 
love of sale, constan ly render a judicial! attitude in re.erence to truth with the 
majority of men impossible.” 
There is a whole bundle of thoughts pla ed together under the heading 
“ Literature and Criticism,” and a large num er would be quite suitab’e for 
insertion in this column. They open with a clever quip in the shape of an 
advertisement for a newspap:r critic-——‘* profound thought, soun | judgment, and 
large experience unnecessary.” And the opening sentence in a m niature essay 
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on style ong could wilingly adopt—‘ The first quality of style. is to be 
easy and natural, to drop like ripe apples (so Goethe’s style), or to hit 
like the strokes of a gool fencer (so Shakespeare in ‘Julius Cvesar’).” 
To thit we may res ond with a hearty **Amen.” So the good professor 
goes on, much as te did in Edinburgh University, uttering truths and 
half-truths, laughing and jestinz, yet with great seriousness underlying all, 
and many of those wild stulents who enjoyed his w.t and are settled 
down now into good and useful citizens will buy this book and fancy they 
hei the familiir voice once more, and turn back and think how incredible 
it seemed then that they should ever be, in the words of the Harrow School 
song, ‘Forty years onward—‘orly 
years on.” 

Mav has become of _ recent 
years quite a publishers’ monts, 
and there are several topics of 
current literary interest deserving of 
a passing note. From Paris one 
hears that the latest craze of boo’ 
collectors is for early editions of 
the works of M, Anatole France. 
I confess to have little sympathy 
with this form of bibliomanii, which 
is inspired only to an infinitesimil 
degree by the love of books aid 
is largely a commercial speculation. 
At any rate, I notice that the possessor 
of sumptuous editions of modern 
authers, such as it has been a 
fashion to issue for some time past, 
when) showing me_ his __ treasures, 
usuilly dwells with  conplacency 
on his belief that they are a gool 
investment. This is extremely doubt- 
ful. Contemporary reputation really 
counts for very litile in letters. It it 
be great and justified, as happens 
once in a thousand times, the is-ues 
are so large that high prices cannot 
be obtained; if it be a mere tem- 
porary craze, the most beautifully- 
bound edition sooner or later approxi- 
mates to the value of waste paper. 
Librarians say that the life of a 
popular novel, one of those tat is 
the rage of a season, is about five 
years, and it is no longer considered 
heretical to hint at a decline in Kiplings 
and Stevensuns. Let the book-lover 
gratify his taste by all means, but if he is doing so with one eve to business, he 
is engaged in a very risky trade. This is a time when reputations are artificial / 
made and easily lost again. 

Of all capital, that which is locked up in books that have gone out of 
fashion is the most hopelessly lost. Copies may ! e ever so tall, edges beautifully 
gilt, binding most exquisite, yet the volumes come to the bookstalls and bring 
very little more than their value as waste-paper. It is quite different with a 
classic in our own or any oth=r language. Here there is no fashion except that 
which at one tine prefers a kind of format be‘ore all others. But in spite of this 
fluctuation, a good book in a binding that his once been celebrited will always 
command a price. 

This reminds me that the British Museum is coming to the end of its 
storage room. It cannot litter Bloomsbury with new books, an 1 the dtheneum 
says: ‘‘Some of the Museum officials prefer the building of a storehouse 
in some dry part of the country where land is cheap.” Thither could be 
transported all the dull books nobody wants to read, or if anyone were so 
misguided as to require them, twenty-four hours’ notice might be required ‘or 
their production. It would be necessary to draw up a catalogue in that case of 
books which are not read, and perhaps authors would be deterred by the fear 
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of being pliced in it. Fancy the poetic temperament when the announcemen 
is made that Claudio’s ‘Dreams by Daylight” has been promptly relegated 
to the large storehouse built where land is cheap! One sober contemporary 
for once grows funny over the prospect of the useless books being marked with 
“a big, big D” and sent off to this literary graveyard. The only ques'ion 
that arises is: Why not cremate them at once ? 

It is seldom one feels much curiosity about the business dealings of great 
publishing houses, but I would like to know why Mr. Murray has parted to 
Mr. Stanford with the Guides so long associated with his name. Murray’s 
Guide has become so proverbial a saying that one cannot think of it as being 
superseded. I mean nothing derogatory to Mr. Stanford, whose topographical 
publications have long been so admirable, and who is in every way likely to 
make and keep his present acquisition as acceptable as ever it was, only I like 
what I have been accustomed to. 

A book that will possess exceptional attractions for readers of COUNTRY 
Lire is Mr. J. Foord’s ‘* Decorative Flower Studies” (Bats ord), an imperial 
quarto, for the use of artists, designers, and s'udents, It consists of a series of 
torty colomed plates, printed in fic-simi'e of the original drawings. The flowers 
chosen for treatment are all well known, such as the Oriental poppy, the horse- 
chestnut, the | lac, the briar rose, the Michaelmas daisy, and the carnation. 
Seldom, indee |, has one the good fortune to mect drawings so pleasing, and the 
various parts of the flowers are explained by accompanying diagrams. Mr. Foord 
is an artist with the pen as well as the pencil. Taxe in proof thereof his 
charmin description of the sweet pea: ‘* Although the sweet pea first attracts 
by its charm of colour, it is certainly equally worthy of attention for the 
beauty of its form. It is particularly simple, but full of strong flowing line, and 
the full rounded curves of the flowers, quaint shapes of the leaves, flat-winged 
stems, and the variety g.ven by the seed-pods, make it peculiarly rich in decorative 
qualities.” Simple as this is, it could only have been written by an artist. The 
book is altogether admirable, and may be heartily recommended. 


Books to order from the library : 


‘*A Vanished Rival.” John Bloundelle-Burton. (Cassell. ) 
‘** The Life of the Bee.” M. Maeterlinck. Translated by Al‘red Sutro, (Allen. ) 


**In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan.” Captain Deasy. (Unwin.) 


’ 


** Manchuria.” Alexander Hosie. (Methuen.) 


ON-LOOKER, 


RUSTIC SCENES AT THE . 


, »~ MOTAL ACADEMT. 


T is now a matter of common knowledge that the term ‘ impressionism ” 
as applied to painting ori_inated in France, and was given to that school 
of landscape painters who have at their head Edward M inet, Claude 
Monet, Camille Pissaro, Sisley, Renoir, and many others of exceptional 
talent. It is well known, too, that the word was used by M. Chevreuil, 
Director of the Gobelin Dye Works, in 1840, to describe the impression 

made on the retina by spliuing upa ray of light into its component parts. How 
this subsequently became applied to the school of painters is obvious. Light 
was their principal aim, and though they did not all carry the scientific prin- 
ciple so far as to try to convey the sensation of it by numbers of small touches of 
primary colours placed in juxtaposition on the canvas, they still made it the 
principal aim in their pictures. This influence, which rece.ved its first impetus 
in Envland from Turner, and which revclutionised tre whoie Continental school 
of landscape painting, has, oddly enough, come back to us again, after hav.ng 
taken root and developed in the minds of the most vigorous of the French 
printers. Either consciously or unconsciously our best landscape and out of door 
painters to-day have felt this influence, and are working towards the same ideals, 
and with very similar methods. — If, in going through the rooms of the Academy, 
one finds oneself drawn to a picture which conveys some idea of actual colour, 
sunshine, and open air, one may be certain to find that picture signed George 
Clausen, Edward Stott, or Mark Fisher. These painters may say that they 
have never crossed the Channel, that they have never even seen a landscape by 
Claude Monet or Renoir; and yet this influence has reached them, and has 
helped to give their work its vitality. Who could look upon Mr. Mark Fisher’s 
‘The Land of Wine and Song,” with its pure colour, its vibrating sunlight on 
the trees and grass, and the great panorama of undulating hills beyond, without 
fecling this? And is it not still more evident in ‘*A Summer Afternoon ” by the 
same artist? ‘This picture :epresents a shady stream with the trees reflected in 
the water, some bos on the bank to the right are preparing to bathe, whilst one 
is already standing in mid-stream. The water reflects the trees along the banks, 
and seldom does one see reflections painted with so much truth and skill. The 
boys’ figures, more particularly the one standing up in the stream, are full of 
colour—of the colour that is reflected into flesh from the grass and trees and 
water around, and which is so difficult to render without harshness or exaggera- 
tion, Mr. Fisher has contrived to bathe his figures and his landscape in the 
same atmosphere and light ; this gives a wonderiul sense of unity and harmony 
to the picture. Add to this anadmirable sense of colour and a nervous, emotional 
ouch, and half the secret of the charm is revealed. 

Of equal interest, though of a different order, is Mr. Shannon’s ‘* Flower 
Girl.” It is a woman standing in the shadow of some trees with a baby at her 
breast. She is wearing an ordinary black hat and a white dress spotted with 
black ; at her throat isa loosely-knotted scarf ; her arm is through the handle of 
the flower-basket, which is full of roses and sunlight ; the child grasps her 
breast with its little rosy fin zers, and its face has that contented, happy look of 
satisfied appetite. The painting is broad, one might even say brilliant. 
Though the colour scheme is fairly sul:dued as a whole, there are touches of 
brilliance, as, for instance, where the sun falls on the woman’s golden hair, and 
the semi-transparency of the ear, with the light shin ng through, gives a note of 
bright scarlet. This passage, and the painting of the child in white, with the sun 


flickering on its pink legs and feet, are of exceptional power and beauty. - The > 


other pictures in the exhilition strike one as gloomy and lifeless after this one. 
Perhaps one would turn with most pleasure to Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “ Morning,” 
with its peaceful group of cows and its long cool shadows along the dewy grass. 
Mr. Brown has most happily conveyed the fresh cool sensation ofearly morning, 
the contrasting colours of the warm sunlight on the white cows, and the 
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cold of the tlue reflected into the shadows. A big moon, just paling, 
is sinking into the west. In striking contrast to this picture of sunrise 
is Mr. La Thangue’s ‘‘On Lavington Down,” which represents a boy minding 
some cows on the top of a gorse-covered down ; the last red rays of the sun fal] 
on the boy’s figure as he plays on his tin whistle ; the cows are wandering away 
into the gorse, and a scraggy holly tree stands out characteristically asainst the 
evening sky. This is one of Mr. La Thangue’s favourite moments, and he has 
rendered the effect with his usual force and sincerity. It is interestin: to turn 
from this robust impression of a summer evening to Mr. Stott’s sweetly poetical 
‘* River Bank,” where we have all the tender, dreamy emotions of the coming 
night brought into play. The moon has risen and is reflected in the river; 
the long, flat horizon line melts away into a purply Eastern sky; in the fore. 
ground some boys are watering the farm horses, and on the opposite bank jis 
another group of boys bathing. The picture is full of repose and the feeling of 
a summer evening. The colour of the water and the soft pink tones that fall on 
the old white horse are delicious. If only Mr. Stott would pay a little more 
attention to the construction in the drawing of his horses! But perhaps it is 
urgrateful to speak of this, for the picture is really so exquisite in sentiment 
that one should overlook a slight technical defect of this kind. Mr, Clausen has 
a very original painting of an interior of a barn where some boys are measuring 
corn ; the sunlight steams in from the big open doors and fills the air w tha 
strange golden light ; this effect, and the deep contrasting shadoss at the farend 
of the barn, and the livht that falls on the sacks of corn and the old lan err, are 
admirably re.dered. The subject is a simple one, |ut Mr. Clausen has shown 
how a sincere artist can find beauty in the most intimate and humble scenes, 
There is another sunlight impression by the same painter called ‘*The Spreading 
Tree.” This is a small canvas, but it conveys more sensation of light and air 
and summer laziness than an- other in the exhibition. Two girls in white are 
sitting under the shadow of a large tree ; just a line of light catches the edge of 
the figures and outlines the heads ; beyond is a field and some trees all bathed 
in heat and sunshine and psinted with admirable breadth. Has Mr. Clausen 
been studying Renoir, or what is it about this picture that recalls the work of 
that exquisite artist? Another picture that convevs an admirable impression of 
summer, though by totally different means, ‘s Mr. James Charles’s ‘ Joyous 
Summer.” Here we have a quiet country lane leading to a pool ; a flock of 
ducks have just plunged into tye water, and some cows are coming idly alter 
them. The painting of the rippling water and of the great elms that stand out in 
the sun ight hasa rich and admirable quality. Amongst the seascapes Mr. Napier 
IIemy’s ‘* The Home Wind ” is by far the most interesting work. It represents a 
fishing-boat with a brown luz-sail slipping through a rolling sea ; the white crest 
of a wave breaks against the side of the sh’p; other sailing vessels are visib'e 
on the horizon. There is a want of atmosp: ere over the figures and the fishing- 
Loat, but the sea is a powerful piece of painting, rich in c>lour and full of move- 
ment and life. This is not a conventional sea-piece ; it rather conveys the idea 
ot a scene taken from actual life, expressing the rush of the wind and the smell 
of the sea with remarkable truth. Of the foreign artists’ exhibits, ** The Old 
Falr.que, Christiana,” by Mr. Fritz Thaulow, should not be overlooked. It is 
a snow scene, painted in that rich jewelled manner which is peculiar to 
him. The river flows between sheets of snow-covered ice ; on the left is the 
long low red building, and in the middle distance the top of a pine wood peeps 
up behind a snowy slope of hill. Mr. Thaulow is famous for his painting of 
running water and snow, and this picture reve:ls him in all his strensth, and as 
a keen observer of the myriad forms and colours to te seen in flowing waters 
an! wintry landscapes. 
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Parson, coom from thy greenhoose, and leave thy flowers aloan, 

Lig thy syringe upon the shelf, thy watering-can on the stoan, 

Brash the sweat from thy faace, parson, knack the esh from 
thy poipe, 

And coom thou abroad, sax-footer, and larn us the way to 
swoipe ; 

The little lads they be playin’ at British and Bour down yon, 

The lasses be skippin’ like spring-lambs, wi’ flitterin’ pinafours on, 

The owd folk set in their gaardens, feyther, muther, an’ all, 

So, poosh ope the rectory gaats, sir, an’ bawl us a ’Varsity ball. 


Wi’ laugh an’ shoot, balls whizzin’ aboot, 
The green is a-bloom, 

In the evening sun, wi’ the work all done, 
When buzzard-clocks boom, 

In the evening sun, wi’ the work all done, 
And sooper to coom. 


The groom ’as coom from the castle, two lang moile wur 
his walk, 

Flashin’ his clothes, whoite collar, and wunnerful swift in 
’s talk, 

An’ smith’s done clangin’ ’s anvil, butcher a’s here wi’ his dogs— 

Butcher wi’ limbs loike a bullick, who bungeth ’s eyes an’ slogs ; 


The Postmaaster’s woife be busy, a’s left the stamps fur the ' 


stoomps, 
Labourer Jarge a holds ’s eye, fur the green be a devil fur 
boomps, 
All of thy flock be oot, rector, dang it thy flowers warnt hurt— 
Aff with thy black coat, parson, and shaw ’s thy flannel shirt ! 


Sweet is the scene on the village green, 
Muthers knitting at doors, 
Parson and flock at a game o’ knock, 
Little lads British and Bours, 
Lasses at run in the settin’ sun 
Flitterin’ pinafours. Harotp BecBIE, 
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UCKINGHAMSHIRE supplied more men of mark 
to both sides during the Civil War than any of the 
home counties; but of all the honoured names of that 
period none shone brighter than that of the Verneys 
of Claydon. Sir Edmund, or Edward, Verney carried 

the King’s Standard to the Castle Hill at Nottingham, being 
Knight Marshal. At Edgehill ‘he lost his life in that charge 
when Balfour, with the reserve of horse which had been so long 
undiscerned, broke into those regiments; but his body was not 
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found.” ‘There is a tradition that one of his bands was dis- 
covered among the dead after the battle, and that it was identified 
by a ring. 

In Mr. Fowler’s ‘ Stories of Old Country Life” in Bucking; 
hamshire, much curious local history is preserved, relating to the 
end of the eighteenth century. Lord Verney fought a desperate 
election contest in 1784 for the representation of the county. . There 
were two other candidates, and the poll lasted for the whole legal 
time of fourteen days. Lord Verney represented the popular party, 
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but on both sides money was poured out like water. Every day 
the state of the poll in each hundred of the shire was printed, 
and Lord Verney, who was then greatly embarrassed, had some 
of his goods seized and sold, in order to discredit him with the 
electors. He was defeated, and in a very curious manner. To 
the very last it was not known how the tenants on the Duke of 
Bridgwater’s estate—now Lord Brownlow’s—at Ashridge were 
going to vote. At last it was decided that they should ‘vote against 
Verney, but the roads from Ashridge were so bad that they 
found it inest difficult to reach Aylesbury. 

By the law of the day, when the constituency of any county 
could not poll one vote an hour the poll was closed. It was 
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nearly eleven o'clock. No one had voted since ten, and Verney 
was thirty ahead. It was known that the Ashridge voters could 
not reach Aylesbury till twelve, and the Verney committee felt 
they had won. Just then a violent supporter of the party 
galloped” up, 
rushed to the 
town hall, voted 
for Verney, and 
then hurried to 
the committee- 
room to say * he 
had just given a 
plumper for my 
lord.” ** Then,” 
said the chair- 
man, ‘* you have 
lost us our elec- 
tion.” He had 
for his vote kept 
the poll open till 
the Ashridge men 
arrived. 

Sir John 
Verney, grand- 
son of the stan- 
dard bearer, was 
created Viscount 
Fermanagh. The 
patent of creation 
referred in high 
terms of eulogy 
to the fidelity and 
loyalty of his 
grandfather, 
shown at the 
opening of the 


war and at Edge- Copyright 
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hill. Still further honours awaited the family, for when the 
Viscount Fermanagh was succeeded by his second son, the 
King created him Earl Verney. The second Earl Verney’s life 
and establishment were examples of the prodigal display 
and profusion of that time. His ‘ musicians and_ black 
men to blow silver horns” used to accompany his coach. 
This recalls Sir Henry Sidney’s trumpeters in Elizabeth's 
reign, who rode before him “blowing very joyfully to behold 
and see.” 

He had inherited Claydon House, a fine old mansion, built 
in the reign of Henry VII. This was not magnificent enough, 
or suited to the times, for the great nobles of George II.’s reign 
had a mania for building huge Italianised palaces, an ambition 
which found its limits in the enormous mansion at Stowe. When 
the Duke of Buckingham had reared this palace in the centre of 
the county, Earl Verney determined to rival it in the north. 
Old Claydon House was pulled down, and a magnificent Palladian 
mansion erected 
in its place. 

The present 
house is only 
part of that built 
by the Earl, but 
its good propor- 
tions show that 
it was of far 
better — general 
design than 
Stowe, which is 
heavy and dull 
to the last degree. 
It had a_ great 
facade, and 
another wing, 
and a_ gilded 
cupola. The 
interior decora- 
tion was famous, 
and of this much 
still remains. 
Lady Ferma- 
nagh, a niece of 
the Earl, who 
inherited the 
palace with in- 
adequate re- 
venues to main- 
tain it, pulled 
down all but the 
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she kept the great staircase and 
some of the best rooms. The 
staircase is inlaid with ebony 
and ivory, and has a balustrade 
of the finest wrought iron. It 
represents ears of corn on the 
straws, and the stalks are fitted 
on spiral springs, so that they 
can be set in motion, as_ if 
blown by the wind! The 
splendid chimney - pieces and 
ornamentation of several rooms 
are almost unmatched elsewhere. 
Some of the rooms are probably 
the apartments ‘fitted in the 
Gothic and Chinese style’? men- 
tioned in the accounts of the 
Earl. The extreme beauty: of 
some of these will be seen 
from the illustrations. 

Gardening has always been 
one of the interests of the Verney 
family. Between 1644 and 1645 
Sir Kalph Verney ‘sent seeds 
of salads and vegetables”’ from 
France, and while absent showed 
great anxiety for the welfare 
of the vines and fig trees. On 
his return he made it his first 
business to see how his seeds, 
French flowers, and ornamental 
trees were doing. In 1657 it 
was noted that sweet briars and 
figs, mulberry trees and _ roses, 
double violets and asparagus 
were all planted at Claydon. In 
1671 Sir Ralph sent to Charles II. 
ornamental trees from Claydon 
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unremitting care has been be- 
stowed for two centuries and a 
half, a fact which is vouched for 
by the family accounts. 

The late Lady Verney, a 
sister of Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale, very much modernised the 
gardens. She was a clever 
botanist, and made collections 
of rare and beautiful plants and 
trees not commonly seen even 
in scientific nurseries. The 
reconstruction of the gardens was 
followed by a new departure, 
or rather a more practical and 
positive recognition of the 
educational value of these well- 
managed grounds, The growing 
of fruits of all kinds, and of useful 
vegetables, was managed on the 
best principles, and the way in 
which it was done explained to 
the neighbourhood — generally. 
The place became an object- 
lesson on a large scale for the 
country neighbours of all classes. 
Sir Edmund and Lady Verney 
now allow the head-gardener to 
lecture on the modes of cultivation 
and the different plant foods and 
fertilisers. The fruit and vege- 
tables actually grown are there as 
evidence of the excellence of the 
means employed. Between 2,000 
and 3,000 people visit these 
gardens yearly, to learn and 
see how things horticultural 
should be managed. ‘The roses 


of Claydon are perhaps the best 
known of the summer flowers 
cultivated there; but every season is carefully provided for, and 
this spring the whole garden was ablaze with the opening flowers 
of the early bulbs. All the ground is exceptionally fertile. In 
the park, for instance, the trees are larger than any in Bucking- 
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Gardens to help to beautify 
furnish Greenwich Park. 
1680 it was noted that the gardens were ‘in good order, and 
very pleasant to walk in, and the fruit as it should be.” 
Ever since then these gardens have been kept up in high 
perfection. Probably few houses own a precinct on which more 
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hamshire. One oak, at 3ft. from the ground, measures 26ft. in 
circumference. Nor are the ornamental waters less well cared 
for than the gardens. The swarms of beautiful wildfowl on the 
big lake, from swans to dwarf mandarin teal, show what an addi- 
tional ornament is contributed by birds of fine plumage and beau- 
tiful form at all seasons of the year in English pleasure grounds. 


DIGRESSIONS ON... 
FISH & FISHING. 


RAY to God,” writes William Lawson, commenting on 
Dennys’s ‘‘ Secrets of Angling,” in 1653, that annus 
mivabilis of angling 

“pray to God 

with your heart to 

bless your lawful exercise,” 
which perhaps explains the 
triumphs of clerical anglers. 
In the early Church, of course, 
casting the net was a pre- 
liminary and probationary stage 
to high apostolic place and the 
catching of souls. |. Nowadays 
it may seem that the order is 
reversed. I have observed that 
the finest anglers have served 
their apprenticeship in the 
Church. Nor would I appear 
exclusiveand non-juring. for 
by this means the Church, the 
Roman Church, and Noncon- 
formity are united in delicate 
union, safe against those con- 
troversies of which the epis- 
copal mace is such a pleasant 
symbol. This I may not omit. 
I see in it the seed of an ever- 
lasting Church. Dean Nowel 
and old Kew should be _ its 
fountains of glory, and large 
already is their posthumous 
diocese. Yet the curious will 
raise objections, 1 foresee. 
Discord may rise over the 
culinary issues of the art. In 
the directions ‘*‘ How to roste 
a pike,” in Walton’s seventh 
chapter, sleep the principles of 
a broad and a low, a high and 
a narrow church. Who, for 
instance, shall decide on the 
exact quantity expressed by “a 
little winter savoury” with 
which he must be seasoned ? 
And he is to be * often basted 
with claret wine and anchovies 
and butter mixt together.” 
How often? The question 
might fill a Bodleian with 
handsome tomes and remain 
unanswered. Nor can my 
piscatorial and reverend friends 
formulate the doctrine cf the 
true Church on “ Let him be 
roasted very leisurely.” The 
lay mind will doubtless go on 
being content with mine hostis’s 
cooking of its pike. 

To be an angler is some- 
thing better than to be a “ very 
honest man.” But not all his 
critics have the same _ lofty 
expectations of the angler as 
old John Dennys. Often, in- 
deed, they must needs imitate 
that great-hearted African kinglet who demanded a tribute of 
scarlet apparel, yet was well content with two or three bottles 
of brandy. His virtues, according to Dennys, are twelve, a 
glorious number, though not without a hint of calamity. The 
first of these is Faith— 
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** Not wavering and unstable, 
But such as had that holy patriarch old.” : 
It makes a noble sound. Then follow Hope, and Love 
(z.¢., a “ liking to the game”), and fourthly Patience; but though 
1 admire the fisherman’s patience, I admire the fish’s more. 
After “low Humility” and Strength comes Liberality — 
‘* Like to that ancient hospitality 
That sometime dwelt in Albion’s fertile land.” 
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But alas! he means only feeding the fish “‘ with full and plenteoys 
hand,” a proceeding near allied to a confession of incapacity, 
Knowledge and “ Placability of Mind” (‘*contented with ‘4 
reasonable dish”) and ** Thanks to God” lead on to a virtue that 
involves nearly all the rest, viz., “‘ Fasting long,” for it is in his 
articles that he must 
‘* Never on his greedy belly think 
From rising sun until alow he sink.” 

Lovers of quietness and good ale, be patient. The last is 
Memory, so as not “to leave something behind forgetfully,” 
We have sometimes found bad memory a boon. It frees the 
conscience and stimulates the brain, and is of singular efficacy 
after a tedious day. 

Some objectors to the godliness of angling may be found. 
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Many years ago, I remember to have met a superannuated 
preacher of some rigid sect in Wales, who had exchanged 
quite naturally his symbolical crook for rod and line. A fine 
patriarchal vision he was when going a-fishing. ‘* Go to chapel, 
you young fool . . . go to chapel; you're no fisherman, 
though maybe you will become a fisher of men,” was his 
pastoral advice to a Sunday sportsman who lost a good pike 
before his eyes. He himself grew into a famous Sabbath rod in 
his later days, ‘‘still,”” as he used to say, looking back on his 
long career, ‘‘still the only man that did not rest on the seventh 
day.” His venerable aspect and great renown were long his 
protection in these offences. But one day, an ‘ elder,” a sitter 
for half a century in the “great seat’’ below the pulpit, and yet 
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virgin as to Dennys and Walton, quietly hinted that old —— 
might be better employed. The spring twilight was growing 
cold, and all the land, with its congresses of mighty trees, 
looked solemn in the silence that reaches the ear of God. 
A big trout was tumbling in the deeps. But the old man tucked 
his rod under his arm and left the bank. Placing his rod and 
his catch in the vestry, he entered the chapel, and, even truer to 
his craft than the excellent Dean Nowel, preached in his 
steaming boots. That sermon, with the text ‘* He taketh up all 
of them with the angle,” is famous still. But the old man was 
right. He should have been allowed to go on and ‘cast all his 
sins into the depths.”” He was too feeble for the excitements of 
the fierce Welsh oratory. Not very long after he ‘ fell asleep in 
peace,” threading a bait beside the waters. 

And another reverend angler [ knew in Wales, whom I may 
not forget. There was a singular finish and cadence about the 
courses of his life. He himself would call it modestly “a beau- 
tiful blank, like a fair sheet of paper unsoiled by art.” He was 
born in a cottage whose wall rose sheer from a bank where a 
little river died in the surges of a tumultuous estuary. His 
boyhood and manhood were spent partly in another cottage 
whose garden slopes to the same river, but chiefly in the river 
itself, he being a famous truant in those days. When he came 
to the years that bring the unphilosophic mind, he wrote verse ; 
and when, according to the happy Cambrian custom, he used a 
bardic name, he took it from the stream whose sound was ever in 
his ears, and which—being no “swan,” but just a merry sand- 
piper—he tamed to suit the dainty melodies of his verses. In 
one of his best lyrics—I think they are his; anyhow, his frequent 
repetition made them his own—he put his own wild heart into 
the cry of the river, as it turned and seemed in places to lose its 
way, ever with its heart set towards the sea: ‘The sea! the 
sea evermore.” He was, he said, no more than Carlyle’s minnow, 
‘Far from the maine-sea deepe.”” Yet his soul went out to the 
sea, to the great matters of the world, ever giving these reality 
and colour by references to the little river and its copses, that 
furnished his house of thought with the metaphors by which he 
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AN has his moods, in which he has every reason to 
envy the panoply of the hedgehog. Generally these 
are the moods induced by March and the east wind, 
and not the least enviable of the faculties of the 
hedgehog is that of rolling himself up in a ball of 

leaves and spending the worst of the winter in a state of more 
than semi-torpor. Fancy the pleasure of life without the English 
spring, of a winter passed in unconscious torpidity and a gradual 
rolling up of the income in a safe security. It is a delightful 
possibility that we ought to have been able to realise at a certain 
stage of human evolution. No doubt, now, the human being is 
too complex for these arrangements. 

When we come into the club, out of a dull, ill-natured day 
of east wind that has touched the liver, and find ourselves 
helpless before the tender mercies of old So-and-so, the club 
established bore, it is then that we are filled with envy and 
admiration for the prickly coat of the hedgehog, enabling him, 
without active effort, to repel 
all the attacks and attentions of 
encmies or well-meaning, but 
worse-effecting, friends. If we 
could but give old Smoothbore 
A Movuturut or PRrIcKLES 
when he opens his boring old 
mouth at us, then we could coil 
up ina very much more Chris- 
tian frame of mind with him and 
the rest of the members than 
when exposed without a defence 
to his importunities. There 
are, no doubt, a few of these 
human hedgehogs, and_ the 
manner of different members 
in approaching them is a singu- 
lar study, and very analogous 
to the manner of different 
canine temperaments in inter- 
viewing the prickly hedgehog. 
lhe tongue is the weapon for 
repelling the club bore that 
corresponds with the prickle in 
the coat of the hedgehog. Some 
of the members of the older 
clubs (prickliness is a quality 
that grows with age) are 
prickly in the extreme, and 
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lived. He was one of the few genuine fishing philosophers 
I ever knew. One who will sit through a shower under a 
tree, discoursing, ‘‘ And on the world and his Creator think,” 
is apt to catch no fish. Most of my angling philosophers 
bought their fish of the village barber, who kept them in a 
bucket. ; 

Some fishermen are great readers out of doors, with a taste 
which argues (unless the result of gross insensibility) no mean 
judgment and knowledge of books. To know what will stand 
the fierce outdoor light that hopelessly demeans the average 
book is a literary achievement. In this way the sun is a true 
critic, and the only present test of immortality. Sir Thomas 
Browne wears well out of doors. So, strange to say, does Elia, 
probably because he did late justice to Andrew Marvell, though 
Hazlitt will have it that Lamb was the worst company on a 
walk. Among modern books, I think the sun likes best 
‘“‘Sunningwell,” with its delicious quiet, and that delicate book 
of verses ‘‘Ionica.” Richard Jefferies does not go quite well 
with the red sun wine and all the pompous investiture of 
summer; nor, I humbly think, does Thoreau. One humurist, 
indeed, I heard of, who swore that he had killed more fish with 
But, as a rule, the books 
that fill baskets are not these; they are best read away from the 
sights and sounds which they are magically fitted to recall. 
Others that are sweet out of doors are old-fashioned poetry, and 
things which have in them elements of weakness and decay and 
will ‘“‘grow old along with you,” not competing with their 
surroundings, but soon wearing into a likeness to them, as I 
have seen a ship’s fantastic figure-head lie moss-covered in an old 
garden among the pansies. One companion will swear by an 
odd volume of verses published by Dodsley; in fact, those 
eighteenth century verses will sometimes gain wonderfully by 
the voices of birds and waters which they so lack. One old 
countryman I knew would always have Culpeper by his side. But 
perhaps the book is better away. Or let it lie among the tackle 
and bait, where it will at least do more good than ‘the marrow 
of the thigh-bone of a heron.” Bes 


HEDGEHOG AND OTHERS. 


are approached by different men differently, according to their 
manners. There is THE Approach DoustruL AND TimMoRousS 
of the sensitive man expecting, not without excellent reason, 
the stinging retort that shall send bim back shrinking into his 
corner; and THE ApproacH PATIENT AND STEADFAST of the 
man who brings up his chair close to that of the hedgehog, and 
waits until the latter seems inclined to uncoil—that is to say, to 
speak—which gives him the opening he wants. We have been 
told, too, of dogs which will roll a hedgehog along with their 
noses until they have the creature near a pond, into which they 
will then propel it, and the hedgepig then has to uncoil and 
swim, or drcwn. We do not know to what style of approach to 
the club hedgehog this would correspond; probably it would be 
somewhat equivalent to t.eading, as if by accident, on the 
goutiest of his toes, as a means of opening the conversation with 
him. But such diabolical ingenuity and persistency as this is 
something rather more than canine, on the one side, or human 
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On the other side, of the 
parallel. To get the opening 
is everything, whether with 
the human or the rodent 
When the dog has 
once got his nose in at the 
point of the armour, then, 
if he be a good plucked dog at 
all, he ought to be the death 
of the pool hedgebear very 
quickly. Whether it is a 
desirable thing that the hedge- 
hog should be done to death 
is quite anothsr, and a very 
questionable, matter. For the 
writer's own part, it is his 
conviction that though the 
hedgehog is pretty omnivorous, 
and will chaw up any young 
birds, and probably any eggs, 
that he finds in his way, even 
climbing an easy tree in search 
of them, still he eats so many 
beetles, young shrew mice, and 
insects of sorts, that he much 
more than balances his mis- 
deeds. Add to this the argu- 
ment, sentimental it may be, but yet occasionally appealing 
toa human being, that it is more pleasant to let live than to 
kill, and there seems to be quite a sufficient number of reasons 
for not putting the pluck of a dog to this particular test of 
hedgehog killing. 

The hedgehog—it is really wonderful how close the analogy 
is between him and the club member of the prickly tongue—is 
very mucl more easily interviewed with success by a dog when 
he—that is, the hedgehog—is young. It is not only that the 
spines in youth are very much weaker, less stiff, and less piercing, 
but also that his power of tight coiling does not seem to be as 
great in youth as in adult age. The young hedgehog never gets 
himself into nearly as tight a ball as the old hedgehog. There 
is always an opening by which the staunch and clever dog will 
vet in, and, once in, he can quickly make an end. No doubt 
there must be something about a hedgehog peculiarly attractive 
and peculiarly tantalising to canine tastes. He probably has all 
the odour and flavour of his cousins of the rodent class, the rats 
and mice, and then he has this exasperating panoply of prickles 
to protect him withal ; and by no means a mere defensive armour, 
but an armour that can sting back at its assailant with some keen 
vengeance. 

1 cannot find (and I regret to admit, in spite of all I have 
said, that in days of youth I have incited many a dog to kill 
many a hedgehog) that the hedgehog has the porcupine’s power 
of shedding his quills very lightly and letting them stick in the 
assailant’s flesh. Of course, the old tale used to be that the 
fretful porcupine could shoot out his quills as missile weapons, 
and strike his enemy from afar. We have exploded that pretty 
little fairy tale. But the fact that gave it birth, is that tbe 
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creature has a lot of its quills stuck very loosely in its skin, so 
that they come out easily, and stick, annoyingly, in the person or 
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the thing that handles it. The hedgehog’s prickles come out, 
too, but not with anything like the same ease—only alter a rude 
wrench, such as a tough fox-terrier gives when he takes a good 
grip. Neither, luckily for our terriers, have the hedgehog’s little 
spines the same inflammatory effect as the strong quills of the 
porcupine. Fables have been narrated about the hedgehog, no 
less than of the porcupine, and perhaps the most common, and 
the most fatal for the poor creature, has been that it is its habit 
to suck the milk from the cows when they are lying asleep in the 
fields. It is a tale that probably rose from the hedgehog’s habit 
of coming out in the evening, after sundown, about the time that 
the cows begin to lay themselves down. No doubt the appearance 
of a hedgehog, on a star-lit evening, coming away from the 
vicinity of a recumbent cow, would be quite good enough basis 
on which to build the tale of the milk sucking—a tale that ought 
to be sufficiently incredible to any reasonable being who would 
take the trouble to look at the biggest hedgehog’s mouth and 
compare it with a teat of the smallest cow. So far as a 
willingness to gobble up anything edible that comes in his way 
is to be put to the discredit of the hedgehog, to that extent he is 
to be discredited ; but he is to be credited also with the many 
garden pests that he gobbles up for us with the same omnivorous 
appetite. His penchant for blackbeetles is very well known, 
and there are many tales of his dining on them not wisely but 
too well, and so plentifully that they have been his death, to the 
manifest satisfaction of poetic justice. Several times, to this 
purpose, hedgehogs, of the four-legged kind, have been introduced 
into the basement of our club, but they all have died—from 
a plethora, as is said, of blackbeetles. 

THe ApproacH FELINE to the hedgehog, which we tried, 
for purposes of study, with the specimen under observation, was 
characteristic enough. We may suppose an analogy in it with 
the approach feminine to the 
bipedal hedgehog of the club; 
although the latter, of course, 
is adrama never enacted before 
our eyes. The cat obviously 
suspected the rodent—that is to 
say, the killable and eatable 
thing—under the prickles, but 
her approach was of the most 
tentative kind. There were 
none of the dashing methods 
that distinguished some canine 
approaches. It was altogether 
an insidious, under-hand affair. 
But the prickly person was not 


himself grudgingly wrapped 
up in his offensive coat, ayd 
the cat withdrew baffled, after 
a trial with her own prickly 
tongue of the sterner prickles 
of his coat. 

The conclusion to be 
drawn frém a weighing of the 
virtues and vices of the hedge- 
hog’s character, is that he isa 
beneficent being in the garden, 
to be let alone and even to be 
encouraged. There is reason 
to think that with kind treat- 
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soon learn to know a master who feeds them, if they be 
caught young. And they are more easily caught young than 
Jater, for in early life they seem to venture out earlier in 
the evening, before the dusk has deepened enough to give them 
good concealment. At such times you may often see them 
trotting over a lawn, trotting a good deal faster than you are apt 
to think that such a creature, so short-legged, and generally seen 
in the attitude of a round limbless ball, could trot. They are in 
pursuit of the insects that form most of their food. But though 
they move with activity, you will have no trouble in catching 
them, and on your near approach they will coil up—the younger 
ones less tightly than the older—and await the worst you may 
do to them. They will thrive well in captivity on bread and 
milk, but appreciate occasional additions of animal food to this 
staple diet. But you must not let them go freely at a dinner 
unlimited in amount, or they will overeat themselves to a 
serious extent. They have many very human characteristics, 
even as man has certain characteristics of the hedgehog. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE Srocks, 

NE of the pleasant signs of a deepening love for good garden flowers 
is the increased planting of Stocks, among the most fragrant and 
beautiful in colour of all summer things. There are several forms, 
and we will briefly refer to them, as this is the time to put out 
strong plants to flower during the summer and into the autumn. 

THE TEN-WEEK KIND 
is very popular, more so than the others, and seed may be sown at any time 
from February to May, March being the most appropriate month. Sow the 
seed in shallow boxes or pans in a 
compost of light loamy soil, leaf mould, 
and silver sand, covering the seed 
lizhtly, and making the surface firm 
and level. Sprinkle with water from a 
fine-rosed can, and stand the boxes 
or pans in a warm, moist house or 
frame in which the temperature is 
about 55deg. When the seedlings 
appear give air cautiously, but freely, 
and water them carefully, as if kept 
100 wet they will damp off. When 
the young plants can be handled, prick 
them out into other boxes and place 
them in a sunny frame, shading them 
from bright sunshine, and give them 
as much air as the state of the weather 
will allow. Keep the soil moderately 
moist. ‘Thus treated they will grow 
quickly and strongly, and will be 
ready for planting out in open beds 
or borders early in May. Of course, 
this work cannot be carried out now, 
so it is necessary to purchase strong 
seedlings. 
East LOTHIAN STocKks 

are charming garden flowers, and more 
fragrant possibly than any other types. 
Rich soil and good cultivation are need- 
ful, but the plants are very hardy. Seed, 
to produce seedlings for early flowering, 
should Le sown under a handlight, or in 
a frame placed in a somewhat shady 
position. Sow very thinly, and thin out 
the young plants to 2in. apart when large enough, keep them well watered, give air 
liberally, and when the second pair of rough leaves are formed, put them into 
small pots in good loamy soil, with a little well-rotted manure and some coarse 
silver sand. Stand them on coal ashes in a sunny open place, removing them 
to a cold pit or frame in November. Expo-e them fully in fine weather. Protect 
from severe frost with mats, and keep the soil in the pots somewhat dry during 
winter. Give weak liquid manure-water in spring, and plant them out in a bed 
or border in deeply-dug, well-enriched soil at the beginning of April. Mulch 
and keep the roots moist, and they will grow into dense plants. A portion of 
the plants may te potted into 43in. or 6in. pots, and allowed to bloom there. 
If kept in a quite cool temperature, they will flower profusely and make a brave 
show in the greenhouse or corservatory in May and June. Seed may also be 
sown in gentle heat in March or April, and the plants treated in the same way 
as the Ten-week Stock, The flowers of the East Lothian Stock are of many 
colours— crimson, scarlet, white, and purple. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


GIANT OR BROMPTON STOCKS 
are conspicuous for their massive spikes of flowers, often quite 18in. long ; the 
plants are quite hardy and may be grown without a frame. This note is very 
timely, as early June is a good time to sow the seed. Prick out the young plants 
when large enough, and plant out in their permanent quarters in August, choosing 
a somewhat sheltered place where the soil is rich and loamy. Give them ample 
space, and in the following May a rich profusion of flowers should be the result. 
TREATMENT OF STOCKS. 

Stocks must have good soil, made firm by treading, and the seedlings 
should be planted gin. apart, pressing the soil well round the roots. A mistake 
is often made in selecting only the very tall and strong plants and discarding the 
dwarf ones, which have usvally the most fibrous roots, while they have a greater 
percentage of double flowers than the former. After planting, mulch between 
them with very short stable litter or old Mushroom-bed manure, and well soak 
the ground with water. The mulching will keep the roots cool and moist in hot 
and dry weather, and this is of the greatest imrortance. When in active growth 
water them, say, once in ten days, with weak manure-water, or sprinkle a little 
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artificial manure on the surface and water it in. For a later autumn-flowering 
hatch seed may be sown in a warm frame in the middle of April. Sow the seed 
thinly, thin out the young plants freely, and encou:age rapid and vigorous growth 
by a liberal supply of moisture both at the roots and in the atmosphere. Large 
masses of Stocks are agreeable in colour and fragrance. 


A Nore ON ORCHARD MANAGEMENT.—LANDLORDS’ AND TENANTS’ 
MISTAKES. 

In an excellent article in the recently-issued Journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society (Voi, XXV., p. 259), reference is made to the mistakes of 
landlords and tenants by the writer, Mr. John Ettle. We quote his words: 
‘* Efforts to improve the orchards of the country will not be entirely successful 
nntil there is a better understanding between these two classes. Landlords say, 
‘I will not buy any more trees for Farmer So-and-so, as the last I gave him 
were ruined for want of a little attention. It was too much trouble for him to 
keep the trees good, so the trees were blown against the stakes and injured, and 
if a rail of the fencing broke he wouldn’t as much as nail another on, so the 
cattle got at the trees and barked them.’ The tenants say, ‘ How can I be 
expected to buy expensive trees and pay for the planting and fencing when my 
landlord will not allow me a stake or anything towards it, and i may have to 
leave at a year’s notice? I asked the steward last rent day if he would allow 
me some new trees, but he said, ‘‘ Times were not good enough.” Then I asked 
him if he would give me stakes or fencing if I bought the trees myself, but he 
sa‘d, ‘* Timber was scarce on the estate, and too dear to buy,” so if the estate is too 
poor to allow a little for these things, I’m not going tospend my money to improve 
other people’s property, with very little chance of getting anything out of it myself.’ 

‘* These were almost the exact words used by an owner and a tenant respec- 
tively in conversations within the last six weeks. A few years ago the owner 
had planted a new orchard of fine trees, had them securely fenced, some with 
iron and some with wood, and carefully tied so that they could not move about. 
On paying his tenant a visit this summer he found many of the trees with the ties 
broken, blowing about with every wind, the bark getting badly bruised, making 
wounds which would form suitable attacking places for American blight or 
canker. That was a tenant’s mistake. When visiting a tenant farmer he 
showed me some very fine, well-grown Apple and Pear trees, of the choicest 
varieties, planted last year. Discussing the cost of trees, planting, and fencing, 
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I said, ‘ Your landlord allows you timber, of course?’ Saith he, ‘Not a 
foot ; I have had to find itall myself.’ This was one of the largest estates in the 
country, and the tenant, who has a general smithy and wheelwright’s business as 
well, had used up his own spare timber and his own iron for ‘guards.’ This 
was the landlord’s mistake; or was 7¢ the agen’s? Here was a tenant, willing 
and desirous of improving his orchards, receiving absolutely no encouragement 
from his landlord. On some few estates we find that the landlord supplies 
trees, and wood for fencing, and the tenant the labour for planting and fixing 
the same. This works to their mutual benefit, as the owner’s land is improved, 
and the tenant, although he will have to wait a few years for it, will gradually 
get an orchard of trees from which he gets the best produce, which alone pays 
nowadays. I am convinced that on many large estates it would pay the owners 
to employ qualified men to look after their orchards. Then they would be ab‘e 
to make good selections of varieties, see to the planting, fencing, and pruning of 
trees, the landlord providing trees and material, and the tenant the nece,sary 
labour. The orchards then would gradually improve in value, an out-going 
tenant would not be able to raise the ofttimes vexatious question of compensation 
for improvements, and the owner would not have to come upon an out-goin: 
tenant for dilapidation, unless the trees had been injured by the gross neglect of 
the latter. Also, if the landlords had nurseries of their own, their orchard men 
would have something to occupy their summer time.” 
THE LYRE-FLOWER (DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS) FOR FORCING. 

This makes a charming and graceful pot plant. For house or tabl2 decoration 
(and especially the latter) it would be difficult to find anything better. The 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers hang gracefully above a mass of dark green 
Fern-like foliage, and we think perhaps it is seen to the best advantage 
under artificial light. It is also attractive in the conservatory, where a distinct 
break is made among other things flowering there at the present time. It may 
be propagated from cuttings planted in a close frame in June. When well 
rooted, plant out the cuttings in a border outdoors until the autumn, when 
they should be lifted and potted into 6in. pots, and placed in a cool structure 


until flowering begins; or established tufts may be obtained from any well- 


known nursery, and forced in the same way as the Spirza, 
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LD villas surrounding so many Italian cities are a 
distinct and often pathetic feature in the social and 
artistic life of that delightful but degenerate country. 
The variety and nobility of their architecture and the 
rank magnificence of the sub-tropical vegetation of 
their gardens render them peculiarly attractive; and, in a sense, 
the more ruinous they are, the more beautiful. Unfortunately, 
in no country in the world has the ‘‘ modern improvements man”’ 
done his evil work more effectively than in Italy, and he has not 
been backward in destroying the originality and charm of many a 
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grand old villa which only a few years ago was a poet’s dream 
of beauty. The wealthy nobility have, in many instances, 
uprooted their delicious and essentially Italian gardens to replace 
them by what they are pleased to call Giardini Inglesi, or ‘‘ English 
gardens,” a hybrid arrangement pre-eminently unsuited to the 
climate ; whereas the poorer have either sold or let their country 
seats, which, as at Como, for instance, have been vulgarised into 
hotels and boarding-houses. For all this, hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of fine and even historical villas still remain, almost 
sublime in their picturesque desolation. 

Many years ago, it was 
my privilege to accompany a 
party of friends to Tivoli under 
the escort of Count Vespignani, 
the last great Italian architect. 
Standing amid the ruins of 
Hadrian’s villa, in those days 


not as yet denuded of their 
exquisite vegetation, with a 


carpet of purple and_ scarlet 
anemones by way of fore- 
ground, and garlands of ivy 
still covering, with every shade 
of green, the hoary walls of 
the enormous ruin at his back, 
Vespignani gave us a more 
than interesting account of the 
villa life of the ancient Romans, 
which he skilfully contrasted 
with that of the modern 
Italians. 

The classical villa never 
rose above two stories, which 
accounts for the vast space 
occupied by the larger speci- 
mens whose ruins still exist, 
having, as was often the case, 
to lodge as many as a thousand 


persons, including of course 
slaves and freedmen. ‘The 


villas which began to be built 
in the environs of every Italian 
city at the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, although in much the 
same style of architecture as 
their predecessors, and possess- 
ing many features in common, 
are usually four or even five 
stories high. By an ingenious 
contrivance of external stair- 
case and terrace, the lower 
story, which corresponds with 
the atrium and trinculum of 
the Latins, is screened, and 
the principal or state entrance, 
which in reality .is-on_ its 
second, appears, as it were, on: 
the first floor, and at a con- 
siderable height above the 
foundations. The lofty and 
wide common hall runs from 
end to end, having to the left 
the state apartments, and to 
the right the dining-room, 
library, and study, both sides 
almost invariably giving access 
to a terraced garden, the back 
wall of which is usually a mass 
of flowering creepers. On the 
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second floor are the sleeping 
chambers of the padroni, or pro- 
prietors, the upper floors being 
exclusively devoted to the women 
servants and to the married men 
and women, the unmarried male 
servants occupying the ground 
floor, where are located the 
kitchens. pantries, larders, baths, 
etc. In this curious arrangement 
we have practically a reproduction 
of the old Roman villa, concen- 
trated, however, in three or four 
stories. It is a curious but little- 
known fact, that in well-regulated 
pagan households the apartments 
for the slaves were divided off 
precisely as they are in the Italian 
villa, the maids being under the 
immediate supervision of a matrona, 
in the Italian version called a donna 
di governo. In former times in Italy, 
and even up to 100 years ago, it 
was no uncommon thing for a 
patrician to have between 100 and 
200 male and female attendants, 
who received merely nominal 
wages, but were lodged, fed, and 
clothed at the expense of the 
Master, who considered them as 
forming part of his family ; and 
they usuaily lived and died contentedly in his service. The 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the consequent 
subdivision of property on the death of the head of the house, 
and the ever-increasing taxation, have done away with this 
excellent patriarchal system, which, if it had its abuses, had also 
many beneficent and beautiful features. 

The Italian rusticates liketheancient Roman, and throws aside 
all reserve and stateliness once he leaves town. He lived, and 
indeed still lives, with his family and attendants a quiet patriarchal 
existence. ‘The restrictions of dress are ignored, and the Prince, 
looking not unlike one of his peasants, unconsciously imitating 
Virgil and Horace, attends himself to his vines, his figs, his 
peaches, and his flowers, whilst the Princess potters about the 
vast hall of her almost regal dwelling, in a costume more often 
than not the reverse of princely. This dolce fay niente —easy- 
going life—common in the country to all the rest of the Italian 
states, was not, however, adopted by the Venetians, who stretched 
their little-known but superb villas on either side of the Brenta, 
from the Adriatic to Padua, and along the coast to Mestre, and 
beyond almost to Trieste. It was the custom to save up every 
penny to fay figura—liiterally, to cut a figure—in the country. 
‘‘How many dresses are you taking with you?” asks Donna 
Violente, the heroine of one of Goldoni’s plays, of a neighbour 
who, like herself, is making preparations for the Villegiatura. 
‘Alas! my dear,” replies the lady, ‘that wretched French dress- 
maker tells me she can only send home seventy-five gowns and 
thirty cloaks, and as I shall be absent for nearly three months in 
the country, I shall be disgraced through her negligence, by 
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having to wear the same gown two or three times over.” These 
Venetian villas, rich in marbles, and glowing like the beautiful 
Villa Barbaro at Mestre with frescoes by Paul Veronese, 
‘Tintoretto, and Tiepolo, were, until the fall of the Republic in 
1789, the scenes of a sort of that restless and luxurious existence 
which a section of the cosmopolitan world of our day leads at 
Homburg, Aix, Monte Carlo, and Ostend, and the gambling 
carried on night and day was quite as ruinous if not more so, 
Says a Roman lady in another of Goldoni’s comedies, ‘* Thank 
Heaven! we shall not have to spend the summer with our Venetian 
relations on the Brenta, who turn night into day, ruin themselves 
at pharaon, and return to town from the country more fatigued 
than when they left it. We shall go to our own villa, and enjoy 
the pure air and absolute rest.’ Indeed there is no more restful 
sort of existence than that which can be passed in the hot summer 
months in one of these great Roman Florentine or Genoese 
villas. Everybody rises with the sun; and after a light collation, 
and Mass in the chapel which so picturesquely replaces the 
temple to the household gods of the classical villa, comes a stroll 
in the enchanted gardens, where you find in May and June a 
wealth cf flowers such as the wildest Northern imagination can- 
not conceive—walls concealed for hundreds of yards by a 
veritable Niagara of Banksia roses intermingled with the trumpet 
vine, the delicate purple bougainvillea, the dainty lilac wistaria and 
the star jasmine. Then come the great flower-beds, somewhat 
neglected and weed grown, but nevertheless over-flowering with 
every sort and variety of rose and lily, and the long, stately 
avenues of ilex, with their rather forlorn population of Olympian 
deities, whose nudity is quaintly 
draped in lichens, or veiled in 
tender green maidenhair fern. 

In most of these old villa 
gardens there are mighty tanks of 
the purest water, covered with 
weeds, it is true, but also with 
water-lilies, and generally presided 
over by some moss-grown water- 
god or other who in more flourish- 
ing times had sufficient strength to 
send high up into the air a stately 
crystal column, but now, being 
decrepit, he only lets it drip lazily 
from one great conch shell to 
another, just to ruffle the surface 
of the pool. Sometimes, by a 
chance, these fountains are in 
excellent repair and can still send 
up a lofty spout of foaming water 
or tumble it in natural cascades, 
as at the Villa Torlonia, down a 
flight of artificial steps. In the 
open glades stand old altars, upon 
which centuries ago the sacrificial 
smoke rose to gods whose very 
names are forgotten. Here is a 
semi-circle of terminal figures, 
forming a stately amphitheatre, 
backed by an impenetrable laurel 
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woodpath, 
crossed at inter- 
vals by broad 
bands of  sun- 
shine. Huge 
vases, full of 
geraniums and 
roses, stand at 
intervals along 
the terraces, and 
orange trees, 
heavy with their 
golden lamps, 
flourish = luxuri- 
antly in the 
colossal __ terra- 
cotta pots that 
alternate —_ with 
busts of gods and 
heroes at inter- 
vals up the broad 
grass-grown 
steps. A_ real 
Italian garden is, 
in short, a quaint 
combination — of 
Art and Nature, 
in which Nature, 
after a time, is 
allowed to have 
sway and run riot 
at her wildest. Hence the inevitable failure of the Italian garden 
when transplanted to the north. We try to keep it altogether too 
tidy ; the terminal figures must be spick and span, no fern draperies 
may cover the marble nudity of the statues, and the sight of a 
weed or a blade of grass on a stairway or terrace would send our 
gardeners into fits. There are, it is true, many features of the 
Italian garden which we can adapt, but otherwise even their 
architecture is not for us. The Villa Pamphily Doria, built in 
the seventeenth century for Olimpia Maidalchini by her brother- 
in-law Innocent VIJ., so characteristically Italian and delightful 
in Rome, would be hideous in England under our grey sky. 
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The stucco 
decorations, 
which are effec- 
tive enough in 
Italy, cannot 
resist our damp 
atmosphere, and 
without them 
Italian villa 
architecture is 
apt to be bald 
and cold. Holk- 
ham Hall in 
Norfolk, which 
is an exact 
reproduction of 
the Palladian 
Villa D’Este at 
Como, is” the 
reverse of pic- 
turesque in Nor- 
folk, although its 
original looks 
both stately and 
sightly © enough 
on -the -banks of 
the lovely 
southern lake. 
When the 


VIEW OF THE VILLA LANTE, BAGNAJA, NEAR ROME. sun gets too 


hot and one has 
to hurry indoors, the blinds are drawn and the shutters closed, 
but the windows are kept open, so that the air from the sea 
or mountain filters in, keeping the lofty frescoed chambers 
deliciously cool. Dinner is served at twelve o'clock, an 
abundant and succulent meal, generally of fish, eggs, and 
fowl, very little or no meat, washed down by native wines, 
and ending by a feast of peaches and icy cold figs. - Then 
comes the siesta, when the silence in the house is only 
broken by the cheerful chirrup of the cicale, or wood 
cricket, in the trees outside. Sometimes a huge tiger butterfly 
sails into the room from the outer world, or a big metallic beetle 
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flops against the wall and tumbles on to the marble pavement, 
wheré it lies glittering like a big emerald in a ray of sunshine, 
and none so energetic as to pick it up. A novel and a doze in 
this dreamy atmosphere is more enjoyable and restful than words 
can tell. ° At five we are all up again and doing. If we are 
English we have tea, whilst the Italians eat fruits and sweetmeats 
and sip Rosolio. When the heat has gone we can play in the 
tennis-court, or catch fish in the pools, or climb rather wearily 
through the hot olive woods up to the top of the mountain at 
the back of the house and watch the sun set over one of those 
landscapes which Turner alone has been able to reproduce. 
Supper we have on the terrace, whence we can watch myriads 
of fireflies glittering like a terrestrial firmament in the flower- 
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beds below. Alas! there are drawbacks, and very serious ones. 
The glorious o!d tanks and fountains are the birthplaces of the 
wicked mosquito, who, as night advances, makes his presence 
only too irritatingly felt. Then the nightingales, all enchanting 
as they are, can sometimes form an orchestra that, in addition to 
the frogs, is sufficiently loud to waken the proverbial seven 
sleepers. Somehow one gets accustomed in time to anything, 
and, after all, the net curtains may keep the mosquitoes out, and 
ultimately one ends by missing the croak of the frogs and the 
shrill silvery cadence of ‘* Venus’s simple birds.” 

No words can describe the marvellous beauty of a moonlight 
night ina Roman villa garden. It is no “ pale moonlight,” such as 
Sir Walter Scott has immortalised, and which converted Melrose’s 
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fair ruins to ebony and silver, but a golden mellow glow that 
gilds rather than silvers all objects upon which it falls, and 
obliterates from them every trace of age and decay, so that the 
forlorn statues in the long ilex avenues gleam again in all their 
pristine whiteness. The steps leading up to the villa itself seem 
as clear cut as they were on the day they were laid, and you can 
count the huge terra-cotta vases, brimful of roses and geraniums, 
which outline the terraces, and, if your eyes are good enough, 
read the smallest printed edition of your Petrarch or 
Tasso. 

Such a life as that which I have just described was led by 
Beatrice D’ Este and her dread lord Ludovico il Moro, who, under 
the influence of those rural surroundings which Horace has 
immortalised, played the 
devoted swain to the pretty 
Beatrice whom tradition says 
was poisoned, for under every 
flower, say the Italians, is 
generally a poisonous insect 
or weed, and most of these 
peaceful-looking villas have 
witnessed many a tragedy, and 
not a few are haunted. At 
Paliano, the Duchess who was 
strangled still cries desolately 
at midnight. Isabella Orsini 
flits noiselessly along the 
battlements of — Bracciano, 
where she was’ murdered, 
just as Bianca Capello occa- 
sionally troubles the peace of 
the tenants of Poggio Cagiano, 
where she is said to have 
poisoned the Grand Duke, her 
husband, and at the same time 
to have accidentally poisoned 
herself. When Mario bought 
the Villa Salviati at Florence, 
he and his daughter (Mrs. 
Godfrey Pearse) one day, 
whilst roaming about, found 
a concealed door. Opening it, 
they distinctly saw stretched 
upon the floor of the secret 
chamber to which it gave 
admittance the form of a 
woman attiie] in a costume of 
the sixteenth century, who had 
evidently been murdered 300 
years before, which crumbled 
to dust on being touched. It 
was to this Villa Salviati that 
Veronica Cibo sent the Duke, 
her husband, by way of a 
birthday present, the severed 
head of her rival concealed in 
a basket of lace and fine linen. 
In the splendid Imperiale Villa 
at Pesaro, Donna _ Lucrezia 
3orgia lived with her first 
husband a sumptuous life, and 
at the Castello, near Florence, 
the Amazonian Duchess 
Caterina Sforza gave birth to 
her illustrious son Giovanni de 
Medici, surnamed Delle Bande 
Neri, whose _ great - grand- 
daughter was our elegant 
Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
Villa Torlonia at Frascati 
belonged originally to the 
Conti family, whose connection 
with France in the seventeenth 
century is so well known to 
all lovers of romance. The 
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Della Porta, was at one time 
in the possession of the Dorias, and the favourite residence of 
Olimpia Doria Pamphily, a lady who was far more evil in her 
ways than Lucrezia Borgia. In short, romance and tradition go 
hand in hand to add interest to these delightful villas, whose 
origin often reaches back to Roman times, for in some of their 
groves nymphs and satyrs once did dwell. In the lovely old 
gardens of the Villa Mattei in Rome itself, for instance, a wilder- 
ness of large Roman daisies, roses, lilies, and periwinkles stretches 
for hundreds of yards round a certain crystal spring where the 
nymph Egeria held her mysterious interviews with Numa 
Pompilius. The Church of Santa Costanza is literally the 
atrium of the villa of the niece of Constantine who was martyred 
under Diocletian and laid to rest in the adjacent catacombs, 
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and the legend has it that sometimes at twilight her shade and 
that of the gentle Agnes, her heroic cousin, the martyred saint, 
with the lambs, are seen flitting hand in hand along the dark- 
some ilex groves, whilst an angelic choir is heard faintly 
singing in the star-spangled vault overhead. 

Ricuarp Davey. 


“OH, FALMOUTH’S . . 
.. A FINE TOWN!” 


EVEK any day did I meet a soul standing on the quays 
where | would stand hour long. Once a queer 
sound made me turn—-the clang of the wooden shoon 
upon the cobbles. A boatload of Breton sailors in 
their sabots, their stockings thigh-high patched with 

felt about ‘the feet, dark blue berets, and powerful square 
shoulders in brief jackets of linen dyed an oak-tan brown. ‘They 
tumbled a basket of tinned meats into their broad boat; three on 
each thwart, four in the stern, two in the bow, they tumbled in 
after, all laughing, all ta’king some language which I could not 
perceive to resemble French in any syllable. They are off to 
their crowded lugger, they swarm upon her decks, packed 
almost as tight as ‘the soles in her ice-boxes. They are the 
I'renchmen, sound, sane, and 
hardy, whom Dreyfus cases and 
Paris newspapers lead one to 
forget. They pull away blithely 
over the malachite water of the 
harbour. “ Bon soir, bon 
voyage, et bonne veine,” I am 
minded to call to them. 

Lying at anchor oppcsite 
me is a hull in which I trace 
the lines of the ‘* tailor’s 
cutter” of long ago. With a 
crew of four men to work her, 
one of these boats would take 
out a tailor or clothier and 
cruise far beyond the harbour 
mouth, waiting for ships to 
climb the blue curve of the 
horizon that leads “from far 
away.” The tailor would board 
a ship and supply a crew, 
tattered by a six months’ voyage, 
with clothes. For these the 
master would pay and, when in 
port the hands touched their 
money, would deduct the price 
of the “dunnage.” The thing 
does not happen quite so finely, 
with such a large sea-sweep, 
nowadays, but it happens, and 
perhaps the tailor runs out in 
the ‘ hobbler ’—the — sharp- 
sailing little three-tonner that 
“ waits’ on ships in harbour—or 
perhaps goes off on the tug that 
steams to the Lizard, an inspir- 
ing run of an hour and a-halt or 
so. Ten shillings a hundred tons 
is the charge for bringing ina 
vessel, and if the tug is lucky 
there is not much waiting about 
or banking of fires. On the other hand, it may be three weeks 
before ever she puffs proudly home under the castle and past the 
sweet hamlet of St. Mawes on the further side with a ship to 
berth in the mouth of ‘Truro River. 

There is something tremendous in the return of these great 
ships, ‘* the harvest of a county” in their holds. They leave 
San Francisco, booked to ‘‘ Cork, for orders,” and they put in 
at Queenstown (Cork Harbour) or Milford or Falmouth. ‘These 
are the only places where you can see them. Now, no one is ever at 
Queenstown save in a state of that strange steamer fret that takes 
all ocean travellers. Such persons see nothing but how many 
places they are sitting from the captain in the saloon and the 
card on their claret bottle. And no one is ever at Milford, that 
I have heard of—except “ Fleet B, attacking ” for a week during 
Naval Manceuvres. So there remains only Falmouth. 

‘almouth, I take it, is the only residential town—as apart 
from Plymouth and others which can be differentiated as com- 
mercial towns—from which this most moving wonder, the wingéd 
mercantile marine, cen be watched. English folk used to love 
ships, but to-day never in magazine or journal does one see a 
gleam of interest betrayed in the most noble-seeming of all 
England's occupations. ‘There is a paragraph about each bigger 
and smarter liner launched; we are never denied the chance to 
marvel over the length of her saloon and the costliness of her 
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satin-wood fittings—details either of a commercial or upholstering 
interest—and that is what England’s love of ships has come to! 
Yet shipping—shipping is not dead. There are beautiful new 
ships being built to-day, and even steamers are interesting apart 
from the size of the saloon. 

I took a five-tonner and ran out to an immense oyster- 
coloured barque, whose months ‘ below the line” had taken all 
the crude colours off her and left her like a pink pearl seen 
through a shimmer of sun-threaded mist. There was a smart 
little breeze that made the song of a tea-kettle under our forefoot. 
The old salt with me got up as I steered under her counter, and 
in a thin pipe sang between his hands,*** Might the lady come 
aboard?” Through the gabble of water and wind whistling in 
her shrouds, no human being could have heard him, I thought; 
but that ship’s ear, fine-trained in the solitudes of the vast deep, 
can hearken even to the soul’s voice, and an answering hail 
made the old man get out his fenders, while the sailors, in an 
eager cluster, threw their ladder over the tall side of the barque. 
With some trepidation, and summoning all my Clark Russell to 
my aid, I went on deck. It was a Saturday. That deck was 
cleared of everything except stupendous quantities of oil that had 
been swabbed into it, and when I stood below the poop, looking 
up the long lifting sweep of planks, I tried to imagine heavy 
seas coming over and romping to the scuppers as she rolled. A 
big ship makes you feel as all cathedrals would do if they could. 

The chief apprentice, a 
young man of some education, 
played host to me; in five 
minutes he had told me the 
simple story of the barque’s— 
and his own—life these three 
years since he had left England. 
Pretty lucky. In the China 
Seas, loaded with timber all over 
her decks, caught in a typhoon ; 
fore and  mizzen_to’-gallants 
blown out of her; nearly foun- 
dered (what is that line of 
Swinburne’s, ‘“‘ Where tall ships 
founder and deep death waits” ?); 
went to Japan to refit; made 
a v’yage to Australia; went 
round to ’Frisco and home by 
the Horn. And here she is, God 
bless her, and you can barely 
see her Plimsoll for the wheat 
that’s in her. The samplers 
came off yesterday and sent some 
to London market; when it is 
sold she will hear where she’s to 
carry it and discharge; then, 
actually, this voyage will be at 
an end—-it has lasted 195 days 
already. 

The captain meanwhile has 
gone ashore; he puts up ata 
hotel in the town. The rapture 
of that man over his first steak ! 
He telegraphs for his wife to join 
him-— from Shields or somewhere 
like that. The drama of it! 
After three years—they meet. I 
see Mrs. Captain stepping from 
the train; there is a queer shiny 
purple South American bird in 
her bonnet which he brought 
home last trip. She wears a beaded dolman, she carries an oval 
yellow tin box. All sea-going folk carry an oval yellow tin box. 
He says, of course, ‘* Well, Hannah, old girl?’ But what does 
she say? There are so many things oné doesn’t know! 

On a certain Tuesday this spring, when a real ship’s breeze 
was blowing, ten four-masters came homing to Falmouth ; spicy 
gales still lingered in their sails as they furled thei in Truro 
River. I counted thirty-five big shipsin harbour. [t might have 
been years and years ago. Everybody talked ships ; the proposed 
cliff drive, the new sewage system, all pottering modern hobbies 
were forgotten then. Mr. Tuke, the artist, who paints sea-water 
green as the Vikings saw it—green as it is—and Mr. Napier Hemy 
—ardent sea-men both—were abroad in their fleet little yachts, 
revelling in the inspiring scene. Even the grievance about the 
removal of the Ganges that lay at Falmouth (the Ganges 
training-ship, now taken away to the unhealthy mud-flats at 
Harwich) was forgotten. Perhaps a little spark of hope was lit in 
the grey cottages of Flushing, that quaint sea-settlement at the 
tail of the harbour, a ferry’s length from Falmouth High Street. 

“Ay, it ruined Flushing that did, takin’ away the old 
Gainges,” said a barnacle to me—a barnacle who was in the 
Franklin Relief Expedition, and in the storm at Balaclava in 
1854—“ wouldn’t never have happened if we’d had our old 
member, Mr. Bentinck. Ah he was a Tory; he’d a-talked to 
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Gov'ment.” Perhaps the torpedo station the Admiralty have 
recently decided to form here will make up for the loss of the 
Ganges indirectly. 

The amenities of an excellent and enthusiastic sailing club 
which gives weekly matches in summer in a place where the 
interests of small-boat sailing are inexhaustible may become 
better known. Nowhere else is there to be found a three-sided 
land-locked sheet of water, subject to such mild tidal action, 
and the man looking for a new sailing centre should take his 
best boat to Falmouth, where he will be well received, | promise. 

Those who like a spice of excitement, had they been there 
this spring, in the “ Reveera ” season, could have seen a big 
and swift German steamer, bound for no one knew where, choke- 
full of dynamite, pass under Castle Hill one evening, and my 
glass said that from the way she left the Manacles on her star- 
board beam she would never see land again, after coaling at the 
Canaries, till she picked up Table Mountain on her way to 
Delagoa Bay. 

Now, finally, all that is wanted to make ‘ Falmouth a fine 
town” in truth and verity is that one should be able to see the 
‘ships in the bay.” To do this, one side of the main street 
should be pulled down—I will except the handsome building in 
which the Bank has just located itself. Say, then, large slices of 
the harbour side of Market and Arwenack Streets should be 
pulled down, and, so far as may be, the few old wharves left. 
The marine side of the town should be insisted on. Small ships 
should discharge right opposite what would be the most beautiful 
sea-road in England ; the light of the westering sun would be let 
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in. How warmly the Royal Hotel, with its pretty courtyard, 
would welcome the returning captains! How beautiful to sit in 
its bow windows and watch a mass of craft which, with a 
little difference, might be Drake’s fleet coming to anchor or 
setting sail ! 

Some buildings, like the Bank I mentioned, might be spared ; 
but there is no reason for the existence of a cab office, a chemist, a 
pork butcher, and fifty other poky little shops, coming between 
youand what I maintain is one of the loveliest and most interesting 
views in England. One would be far more disposed to buy 
sausages and tooth powder and cabs and things were they at the 
other side of the road. 

When there is an artist, whose duty will be to fight for 
beauty, on every town council, these things will resolve them- 
selves. Meantime let us-work with the only motive power that 
can be counted on to-day—commercial interest. There are 
hundreds of places in the three kingdoms with vastly better and 
safer bathing and more _ watering-place potentialities than 
Falmouth. A cliff road will not inaugurate the era of lodging- 
house prosperity that is desired. But there is no other such 
harbour, no other spot where ships can be viewed, apart from the 
désagréments of a great port like Bristol or Liverpool. Little 
Flushing itself, facing south, with the myrtles and camellias to the 
second-floor windows, is singled out to bea settlement of painters, 
sailing men, and beauty lovers generally. Enough! 


‘* Blessed is he that heareth his own detraction and putteth himself to 
amendment.” —-Shakespeare. 


Mente Murizt NorMan. 














MIXED 
BAG OF BIG THINGS. 


ss ENTLEMEN of England who live at home at 
ease” can hardly gauge, even in fancy, the heart- 
aching home-sickness that illustrated London 
papers often bring to those other ‘ gentlemen 
of England,” who, exiled to the jungle as Indian 
planters, see the social deliciousness of the life they have left 
behind brought back in “pictures” with every mail. The 
terraced lawns of stately country seats; the crowded green of 
“Lord's” — a 
very flower-bed : 
of parasols and 
frills ; the dainti- 
nesses of the 
stage; the men- 
thronged streets 
of London; orthe 
placid vista of an 
English village 
—each and all of 
these tug at 
some vibrating 
chord of memory 
and make the 
heartstrings 
throb. But the 
planter and the 
exile has his 
revenge now and 
then; and_ the 
man who, in spite 
of keen sporting 
instincts, is ‘‘ tied 
by the leg” here 
at home, with 
social, political, 
or professional ; 
duties, limiting his horizon to the “‘ toujours perdrix,” or something 
not much larger and certainly no better, of British shooting, feels 
his trigger-finger itching and crooking in the nervous longing to 
see such sport as the snap-shots of the camera after rifle send home 
for his entertainment ‘in the papers.”” Only a short holiday in 
the slack season, only a few hours in the saddle, and then—bison, 








THE GREAT INDIAN BISON'S HOME. 


—— 


tiger, bear, stag, and ibex, perhaps elephant, leopard, and boar 
too! And all for no more than the cost of a Saturday-to- Monday 
at Brighton! No wonder his mind quickly runs over the chances 
of a flying trip to the gorgeous East with a few weeks of such 
shooting as its crown and glory! And it is just because such 
shooting trips have in modern times become so easy, and because 
our exiles in the East have so much reason to complain of the 
invasion of the globe-trotting sportsman who kills off and drives 
away the game 
and ‘spoils the 
market’ of sport 
by his lavish out- 
lay, that I will 
not localise the 
scene of the un- 
dulating grassy 
hills, with cracks 
of deep jungle 
meandering — be- 
tween their con- 
tours, which 
mark THe GREAT 
INDIAN Bison’s 
Home in this 
little photograph, 
more nearly than 
by saying that 
it represents a bit 
of Travancore. 
The great 
bison, or gaur, 
of India (Bos 
Gaurus) is not, 
however, a bison 
at all. He might 
tread upona bison 
by accident and kill it, such are his thews and bulk. Hehas been 
known to collide with a train, when, though it may have been 
‘‘ waur for the coo,” it was certainly bad for the train also. I will 
not enter into controversies regarding the difference between the 
gaur and the gayal, the gouri and the mithan of Assam’s primeval 
delta forests. Arguments based upon such things as configurations 
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of frontal bones—unless they stop a bullet—may be relegated to 
museums. Enough for the sportsman that THe Granp OLp 
Butt, such as he who lies here upon his last bed of jungle grass, 
flattened and trampled in his brief death-struggle, is not only the 
most stately and magnificent of cattle known to man, but 
probably the very noblest of all game animals. To look at him 
along a shining line of steel, with his massive bulk looming steady 
for a moment behind the beaded sight, and then crashing to his 
knees as the rifle rings out across the valley and echoes back from 
the jungle’s fringe, is to have lived. It is here, where the belt of 
tangled trees, fringed with cover of dense herbage, margins the 
width of rolling upland, that you may come upon the grand beast 
in the very early morning, slowly grazing his way back to the 
cover that he roams at will, fearless of any enemy but man. 

Man the gaur instinctively dislikes and dreads, shrinking 
away from the forests where the axe of the Indian Forest 
Department resounds, or the valley which is disturbed by 
shouted song of planter’s coolie. The sick smoke of a camp 
fire taints the whole landscape to his free nostrils. So he is 
wild and wary, shy and difficult to reach, Unless disabled by 
wounds—when it would be as wise to stand in his way as to 
try to hold up an avalanche—the gaur has none of the gladia- 
torial brilliance of the buffalo, a brave beast which enters the 
fray with all the reckless abandon of the boar, continues it with 
the ferocity of a tiger, and elects to die on the field of battle 
rather than flee, with a gallantry that we usually associate 
with human heroism. Shooting the gaur is, therefore, less 
“jumpy” work than facing the volatile buffalo; but there is 
enough of danger, of difficulty, and of grandeur in the prize to 
make its pursuit the sport of kings of the rifle. 

As for danger, the shouting of Our O_p FRienp Stripes 
—and an un- 
commonly hand- 
some and _ well- 
fed friend this 
one was—carries 
with it quite 
enough in 
Southern India, 
where the sports- 
man sits neither 
in the compara- 
tive safety of a 
platform among 
the trees nor on 
the back of a 
well-trained ele- 
phant, but seeks 
his game afoot 
in the jungle. 
The tiger has 
none of the 
buffalo’s — dare- 
devilry in com- 
bat. Like the 
great cat that he 
is, he prefers to 
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OUR OLD FRIEND STRIPES. 


unvarying conduct as exemplification of that “Never”? Never? 
Well, hardly ever. For sometimes not following him on foot 
means never to follow him at all; and he may be dead already, 
and so on. Wherefore, the skin of Stripes more often adorns 
the Southern bungalow than the dictates of prudence in pursuit 
would iustify. Wherefore, also, some mothers at home are 
childiess, and some that should be wives in India have been 
widowed. 

’ The Brack Bear, or Stotu Bear, as he is ignominiously 
styled by 
naturalists, has 
widows to his 
account, too—for 
he is a_ nasty 
enemy when he 
is wounded—and 
the naturalist 
would certainly 
not have time or 
inclination to call 
one that came 
after him a 
“sloth.” ‘Never 
shoot a_ bear 
above you” is 
the lesson of 
experience where 
this particular 
Bruin is con- 
cerned; for when 
wounded, or very 
seriously startled, 
he comes down 
hill like a—lke 
a portmanteau 


skulk in hiding, THE GRAND OLD BULL. which has been 


and as the 

shooting grounds of Travancore abound in cover of the sort 
he loves, it is not often that you can look along a rifle at him. 
But when you do, look straight; for a hurt and angry tiger is 
an enlargement of Macaulay’s ‘“ wild cat mad with wounds,” 
to whom a man on foot is a thing as easy to catch and pull 
inside out as a sheep. ‘Never follow a wounded tiger on 
foot” is the commonplace of tiger-shooting, wherever old 
hands are found to vive advice to novices; but is there an old 
hand, at any rate in Southern India, who can quote his own 





BLACK BEAR, OR SLOTH BEAR. 


shoved from 
above. He does not pick and choose his path, or take note of 
obstructions or inequalities of ground. He simply comes; or, if 
you are in the lucky position of saying rather he ‘* goes,” you may 
mark the line of his flight by streaked grass and crashed bushes, 
as though some boulder had slithered down to the valley. If, how- 
ever, he has included you in the charge, you are very likely to have 
been hurt. His claws—they are of large size, as the photograph 
shows, being adapted for digging up roots and white ants’ nests— 
are uncomfortable if he drives them deep into the small of your 
back, and his teeth will crack your skull like an egg-shell. 
Wherefore when you wish to add the clerical black garb and 
white choker of our ant-eating friend with the silly-wise grey 
face to your collection of floor rugs, have your mind made up 
before you pull the trigger what to do if he ‘*comes for you,” 
and do not shoot when he is above you. 

Deer shooting naturally takes a second place in Indian sport, 
for it lacks the excitement and danger of pig-sticking, and buffalo, 
tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, bear, or even ieopard slaying. Still, 
no Indian trophy can be said to have its complement of spoils 
without the wide-branching antlers of sambur or bara singha. 
The photograph represents a fair specimen of A SAmMBUR 
StTaG, not the finest of the bag made on this occasion, but the 
only one which chanced to fall where a camera could be used, 
the others getting into thick jungle before death, after the manner 
of their kind. The sambur, especially in Southern India, is a 
largeranimal than the bara singha—the counterpart of our red deer 
— but is by no means so graceful and statuesque. The world holds, 
perhaps, no more stately figure than a stag of twelve (the meaning 
of the words “bara singha”’) as it fills up the vista of a glade, 
with head thrown back and delicate nostrils expanded for scent 
of rival or enemy, whether seen on English moor or Himalayan 
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slope. But in strength, height. and 
bulk the sambur takes first placeamong [Ff 
the stags of India, and his “ head” is / \ 
well worth the early rise to catch him 

as he threads his way to the mountain- 
top from nis favourite feeding ground 
or salt-lick in the valley, marching as 
lord among his following of perhaps a 
dozen noble beasts. 

Last and least in the bag is one of 
the many ibexes known to sportsmen 
of the world, the Neilgherri goat o1 
saddle buck. But you must not 
measure spoils of the chase by size, 
nor estimate the pride of their posses- 
sion by appearance. Ibexes are alike 
in wariness and resort to almost. in- 
accessible precipices all the world over; 
and he who has stalked, and stalked, 
and stalked again that “ head’? which, 
seen through glasses, breaks the sky- 
line so magnificently, has a peculiarly 
long record behind him of that strange 
pleasure which springs from hardship 
and exertion in the cause of sport, when 
at last the rifle rings out, and he sees 
the wearer of those horns. stagger, 
tumble, slide, tumble, and roll over and over down slope 
and precipice of the Blue Hills. Nor does it much dim 
the pleasure that the head never comes up to anything like 
its skyline measurement, or that to the ignorant this skull of 
“some sort of goat” seems scarce worthy of inclusion with 
antler, bear-rug, and tiger skin, that make so much amends 


to ‘“‘gentlemen of England” in their exile for the loss of 


the luxuries and sweetness of home and civilisation. But do not 
let anyone think that he can take two months’ holiday and a 
return ticket by P. and O. for ten days’ mixed shooting “in 
Travancore” and bring home a bag of which these snap-shots 
might be samples. You cannot—and you ought not to want to— 
have your cake at home and then hurry off with your mouth full, 
and eat the other fellow’s out there; at least, you will not find 
the other fellow welcoming you with open arms, or “ saving 
tigers”’ till you come. ee ye tat 


BOOKS OF THE D4Ar. 


Hikk ** Wild West” remains a pleasant memory to English sightseers, 
and no doubt there are many who will be glad to have a full and 
authentic history of Buffalo Bill. Such a history is compiled by his 
sister, H1.len Cody Wetmore, in ‘* The Last of the Great Scouts” 
(Methuen). On the first page it begins with a surprise that, to the 
reviewer, was delicious; it was that Colonel Cody, like Barry 

Lyndon, traces his descent to the ancient kings of Ireland—to king Milesias, 
indeed, whose three sons, Heber, HWeremon, and Ir, founded the first dynasty in 





A SAMBUR_ STAG. 


Ireland. In token of his Royal lineage he has a crest; but although we are 
told it is ‘‘ printed herewith,” the reader will look for it in vain. Mrs. Wetmore 
is a devoted sister, and intent on developing ‘ the tenderness and true nobility ” 
of her hero, while she vows that her work has been done with no thought of 
fiction. Of course, we accept her word for it; and yet memory plays sad 
pranks. Early in the book we meet with the following dog story, which we find 
it hard to believe does not savour of romance. Turk was evidently a splendid 
hound, one to rank with Beth Gelert ; but the dog capable of thinking out quite 
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ONE OUT OF MANY /BEXES. 


a plan of campaign, of hiding two children under leaves, and then marching out 
to fight the enemy, borders just a little on the miraculous. The tale would have 
becn dear to a well-known contemporary journal. Here it is: 

‘* Eliza was barely six years old, and I was not yet four. We clung to 
each other in voiceless terror. Then from afar came a famisiar whistle —Will’s 
call to his dog. That heartened us, babes as we were, for was not our brother 
our reliance in every emergency? Rescue was at hand, but Turk continued 
tearing up the leaves, after signalling his master with a loud bark. Then, 
pulling at our dresses, he indicated the refuge he had dug for us. Ilere we 
Jay down, and the dog covered us with the leaves, dragging to the heap, as a 
further screen, a large dead branch. Then, with the heart of a lion, he put 
himself on guard. 

‘From our leafy covert we could see the panther’s tawny form come 
gliding through the brush, He saw Turk, and crouched for a spring. This 
came as an arrow, but Turk dodged it; and then, with a scream such as I 
never heard from a dog before or since, our defender hurled himself upon the foe. 

‘* Turk was powerful, and his courage was flawless, but he was no match 
for the panther. Ina few moments the faithful dog lay stunned and bleeding 
from one stroke of the forest rover’s steel-shod paw. The cruel beast had 
scented other prey, and, dismissing Turk, he paced to and fro, seeking to 
locate us. We scarcely dared to breathe, and every throb of our frightened 
little hearts was a prayer that Will would come to us in time. 

“* At last the panther’s roving eyes rested upon our inadequate hiding-place, 
and as he crouched for the deadly leap we hid our faces. 

* But Turk had arisen. Wounded as he was, he yet made one last heroic 
effort to save us by again directing the panther’s attention to hims:lf. 

‘‘The helpless, hopeless ordeal of agony was broken by a rifle’s sharp 
report. The panther fell, shot through the heart, and out from the screen of 
leaves rushed two hysterical little girls, with pallid faces drowned in tears, who 
clung about a brother’s neck, and were shielded in his arms. 

*“ Will, himself but a child, caressed and 
soothed us ina most paternal fashion ; and, when 
the storm of sobs was passed, we turned to Turk. 
IIappily his injuries were not fatal, and he 
whined feebly when his master reached him. 

‘** Bravo! Good dog!’ cried Will. * You 
saved them, Turk! You saved them!’ And, 
kneeling leside our faithful friend, he put his 
arms about the shaggy neck. 

“Dear old Turk! If there be a land 
beyond the sky for such as thou, may the 
snuggest corner and best of bones be thy reward.” 

What happened at four is very apt to be 
gilded with romance, and the writer in the rest 
of her nariation is so frank and sincere that we 
feel quite sure she is convinced of the truth of 
this story, even though we are equally con- 
vinced that it is impossible. For the rest, we 
cannot better give an idea of the entertaining 
character of the narrative than by quoting from 
it. Here is Bill’s first experience of being ‘‘ held 
up” when he was a pony express-rider, just 
entered into his teens: 

‘*One day, as he flew around a bend ina 
narrow pass, he confronted a huge revolver in 
the grasp of a man who manifestly meant  busi- 
ness, and whose salutation was: 

‘** Halt! Throw up your hands !’ 

** Most people do, and Will’s hands were 
raised reluctantly. The highwayman advanced, 
saying, not unkindly : 

*¢*T don’t want to hurt you, boy, but I do 
want them bags.’ : 

** Money packages were in the saddlebags, and Will was minded to save 
them ifhe could, so, as the outlaw reached for the booty, Will touched the pony 
with his foot, and the upshot was satisfactory to an unexpected degree. The 
plunge upset the robber, and as the pony swept over him he got a vicious blow 
from one hoof. Will wheeled fora revolver duel, but the foe was prostrate, 
stunned and bleeding at the head. Will disarmed the fellow, and pinioned his 
arms behind him, and then tied up his broken head. Will surmised that the 
prisoner must lave a horse hidden hard by, and a bit of a seirch disclosed it, 
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When he returned with the animal, its owner had opened his eves, and was 
beginning to remember a few things. Will helped |:im to mount, and, out of 
pure kindness, tied him on; then he straddled his own pony, and towed the 
dismal outfit along with him. _ It was the first time that he had been behind on 
his run, but, by way of excuse, he offered to Mr. Chrisman a broken-headed and 
dejected gentleman tied to a horse’s back ; and Chrisman, with a grin, locked 
the excuse up for future reference.” 

And this is how he earned the sobr’quet of Buffalo Bill : 

‘‘There were other hunters that day. Five officers rode out from the 
neighbouring fort and joined Will while waiting for the buffaloes to come up. They 
were recent arrivals in that pa:t of the country, and their shoulder-straps 
indicated that one was a captain and the others were lieutenants. They did 
not know ‘ Buffalo Bill.” They saw nothing but a good-looking young fellow 
in the dress of a working man, as'ride a not handsome horse, which had a blind 
bridle and no saddle. It was not a formidable-looking hunting outfit, and the 
captain was disposed to be a trifle patronising. 

‘*** Hello!’ he called out. ‘ I see you’re after the same game we are.’ 

‘66 Yes, sir,’ re- 
turned Will.‘ Our 
camp’s out of fresh 
meat.’ 

‘¢ The officer yan 
a critical eye over 
Brigham. ‘Do you 
expect to run down 
a buffalo with a horse 
like that ?” said he. 

oe Why,’ said 
Will, innocently, 
‘are buffalces pretty 
speedy ?’ 

‘¢* Speedy? It 
takes a fast horse to 
overhaul those 
animals on the open 
prairie.’ 

¢*TDoes it?’ said 
Will, and the officer 
did not see the 
twinkle in his eye. 
Nothing amuses a 
man more than to be 
instructed on a matter 
that he knows 
thoroughly, and con- 
cerning which his 
instructor knows 
nothing. Probably 
every one of the 
officers had yet to 
shoot his first 
buffalo. 

**©*Come along 
with us,’ offered the 
captain, graciously ; 
‘we're going to kill 
a few for sport, and 
all we care for are 
the tongues and a 
chunk of the tender- 
loin; you can have 
the rest.’ 

‘©«Thank you,’ 
said Will, ‘T’ll follow 
along.’ 

‘There. were 
eleven luffaloes in 
the herd, and the 
officers started after 
them asif they had a 
sure thing on the 
enlirenumber. Will 
noticed that the 
game was_ pointed 
toward a creek, and, 
understanding ‘ the 
nature of the beast,’ 
started for the water 
to head them off. 
As the herd went past 
him, with the military 
quintette 50oyds. in 
the rear, he gave 
Brigham’s blind 
bridle a twitch, and in a few jumps the trained hunter was at the side of the rear 
buffalo. Lucretia Borgia spoke, and the buffalo fell dead. Without. even a 
bridle signal Brigham was promptly at the side of the next buffalo, not ten feet 
away, and this, too, fell at the first shot. The manoeuvre was repeated until 
the las: buflalo went down. Twelve shots had been fired, then Brigham, who 
never wasted his strengih, stopped. The officers had not even had a shot at 
the game. Astonishment was written on their faces as they rode up. 

“©* Gentlemen,’ said Will, courteously, as he dismounted, ‘allow me to 
present you with eleven tongues and as much of the tenderloin as you wish,’ 

‘©« By Jove!’ exclaimed the captain, ‘I never saw anything like that 
before. Who are you, anyway ?’ 

‘+ ¢ Bill Cody’s my name.’ 

‘© «Well, Bill Cody, you know how to kilk buffalo, and that horse of yours 
has some good running points after all.’ 

‘© © One or two,’ sm.led Will.” 

“‘ Another Woman’s Territory” (Constable), by ‘‘ Alien,” is a good book, 
written—we hazard a guess—by a woman. No slight. is meant in saying as 
much. ‘There is a delicate insight into character displayed in this volume, 
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which seems to show an essentially feminine quality. The author has not 
written for mere amusement. Life is not that for most of us. Problems, more 
or less difficult and important, occur in most lives, and only in facing them 
honestly is a solution possible. The men and women here are very human. 
They stumble and fall as we all do, but they rise again, and in mastering 
themselves they bend circumstance to their feet. They look past the merely 
temporary phase of things, and choose rather to cons'‘der the persistent. ‘It 
is the eternal that distinguishes, . . . When life can neither be a fairy 
tale nor a play to a man, what is it best to do with it? 

‘* Desert everything on earth besides, but be true to God's own truth—to 
the eternal spark of the eternal fire. . . . 

‘*No great mind, no great soul belongs to itself. You may be broken and 
brought low ; bright spirits have descended into hell, Lut not to stay. After that 
comes the resurrection !” 

But ‘* Another Woman’s Territory” is neither stilted, nor didactic, nor 
simply ‘‘ goody”; I shall have misled the reader if he has been led to infer any 
such quality. The book is bright and natural, ofien amusing and humorous, 
but always simp'e 
andtrue. The scene 
is laid partly in New 
Zealand and partly 
in Australia, but has 
little that is purely 
colonial in it. [tis 
a tale of two essen- 
tilly different types 
of intellectual men. 
One, bearing the 
stain of a. self-dis- 
honoured — bovhood, 
strives maniully to 
live it down, and 
eventually — rehabili- 
tates his character, 
The other, ambitious 
and proudand frankly 
self- seeking, — suc- 
cumbs to a_ great 
temptation, and after 
unspeakable pain and 
humiliation, rises 
from his moral Hades 
a stronger and purer 
man than i efore his 
fall. There is_a 
notable study of a 
woman in Caroline, 
an altogether new 
type of the femme 
incomprise, whose 
strength is quiet truth 
and love and insight ; 
the brilliant and 
beautiful actress, 
Geraldine. commands 
our sympathyat once, 
although she is 
sketched much less 
subtly than her rival. 
Ruth Opie, the whim- 
sical old maid with 
the quaint Cornish 
tongue, who snatched 
a little dignity by pre- 
tending that she was 
a widow, is a very 
pleasint sketch. She 
is haunted by a ‘ear 
of detectio., and 
her unconveational 
prayers that. she may 
not be found out 
verge on the 
humorous: 

‘Lord, don't 
’e be takin’ et to 
account—I spoke up 
*bout et to ’e. I’ve 
a splashy tongue now 
an’ then. Don’t go 
a-thinkin’ about 
yourself an’ shamin’ 
me in the lad’s eyes, 
will ’e now?” 

The interlude of Sawyer Thomas, who ran away with his own wife of five 
years’ standing—‘*‘ cut an’ run with ’er !””—although one of the brightest bits of 
writ nz in the book, is only a humorous redundancy, as it in no way affects the 
action of the story. 

Zack’s new story, ‘* The White Cottage ” (Constable), is a simple tragedy of 
a fishing village and an unequal duel between two men fora woman. The picture 
is rather too sombre. A girl called Luce weakly promises to marry a young 
fisherman, Mark Pavy, who has suffered all his life from a feeling of inferiority to 
a certain Ben Lupin, who is more or less a disgrace to the community. When 
the story opens the day is fixed for the marriage, but Ben, who has been absent 
for some years, appears on the scene, and the girl succumbs to the attractions of 
the stronger man, and when the fisherman returns from a fishing expedition he 
finds Luce married and settled in the co tage he had hoped to be his own, He 
leaves the village for a year, trusting that Ben will | e visited by retribution in his 
absence, for being a God-fearing man he does not wish to practise vengeance himself. 
On returning he finds them happier than ever, and by chance discovers that Ben 
is already married. Thereupon he goes to the Squire to expose him, but his 
conscience and a few words from the latter make him repent, and the finer ‘eelings 
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of pity triumph. But Ben has already | een discovered, and is condemned to five 
years’ penal servitude. The girl Luce grows to hate him, and her child too, as 
she lives in the lonely white cottage on the cliff, and one day his first wife, dying, 
comes and seeks shelter. She goes away in a delirium with the child, and is never 
heard of again, though Luce searches four years for them. Coming back, she 
finds her former lover had cared for her home in her al sence, and thinking he 
will save her from Ben, who she feels has dishonoured her, and whom she 
does not wish longer to love, she promises again to marry him. One day on the 
clifis he discovers the bodies of the first wife and Luce’s child, and returns to 
give Luce her freedom to choose between him and Ben, but the latter has 
returned and they are already fled. . Thouzh weak, and hesitating always, this 
poor fisherman shows some signs of nobility, but the girl they love su well is 
feeble and unworthy of either, even when she shelters her pretended husl and’s 
real wife. The s‘ory, though melancholy, is not unp!easant to read. 


| SHOOTINGS. . _ | 


AM told of one good place to let in Norway where 1,300 brace of riper can 
Le killed in the season for £300, including all costs of travelling and 
dogs, which are found by the owners. The lodge, too, is very good. I 
do not know why Norway is not as fashionable as Scotland, unless it is 
that demand makes the fashion ; and if that be so, it must be city men 
who set it, the many who cannot afford to be out of reach of His 
Majesty’s pos's and telegraphs. Such shooting would, in Scotland, make 
between £1,000 and £1,500 a year. It would make about half that sum in 
Yorkshire or Westmoreland, showing that there is something about Scotland 
which is not compensated by far-away wilder Norway, nor by the nearer broad 
acres of Yorkshire. At present it is not permitted to take dogs into Norway, 
and those towhom half the charm of shooting is the use of their own dogs have 
this charm denied to them when they first go to Scandinavia after sport. 
Possil ly this law will be repealed when England has been able to show a year 
or two of freedom trom rabies, as she has during the past six months. It is 
a fact that Norway never has had rabies. I should not have mentioned this 
shooting had it not been for the fact that I was informed of its merits by a 
Norway shooter of the past twenty years, the Hon. I. Molineux, who knows 
all about it, and who gave me the estimate of total cost ; which appears to me so 
very little by comparison. I have no idea of playing into the hands of agents, 
whether they happen to be near relations of those who let the Tommiebeg 
shootings or not ; a race which has practically died out in England and Scotland, 
but according to some anglers in Norway have migrated thither. I merely 
suggest that in dealing about Norway sport, it is best to know somebody who 
has a personal knowledge of that which is offered. 

It is still the fashion to write about the care necessary in taking shootings 
in Scoland. This was started many years ago by the laughable satire which 
I have already named ; but the book killed the totally unscrupulous agent and set 
up a class in London who made it their business to please the sportsmen and 
to gain their trust. I do not mean to say that a shooter cannot very 
easily be done now; but it is his own fault if he is, and it is not 
absolutely necessary to try moors before taking them as we so frequently 
hear. Indeed, there is only a very limited time during which shootings caz Le 
tried, by dogs at least. Most owners strongly object to allowing them on their 
moors after April, and they do not allow them to be tried by pointers and 
setters after the hatching until July is well advanced, Those who put off taking 
moors until the latter month have a very poor choice, of course, in comparison 
with those who take as soon as the moors are vacated by a previous year’s tenant. 
The only advantage the:e is in tnis late search for moors is that there is every 
chance of knowing whether disease will, in that particular year, destroy sport. 
There is not very much to be gained by trying moors in March, less in February, 
and none whatever earlier, — It never follows that the stock of grouse seen upon 
a moor in March remains there to breed, Certainly it does not, unless the season 
is a very early one, and unless March is so far advanced as to render a heavy 
fall of snow and a frost to follow improbable. In February the stock of grouse 
found is even less of a guide. The best method is to rely upon the previous year’s 
bag, obtained froma trus worthy source ; and, usually, if a man does not know a 
previous tenant, he can nevertheless ask him fer information, which will be 
generally answered, It is not, however, wise nor fair to write to an unknown 
retirmg tenant before it has been quite decided to take a place, unless the last 
lenant’s report should be in conflict with the agents. A man cannot be expected 
constantly to be doing agent’s work free gratis ; and prospective tenants who take 
the trouble to collect all the information possible from every source about many 
places at once are not rare, and they spoil the information that really intendin 
tenants would obtain if they asked for it before such a lot of trouble had been 
given quite unnecessarily and to no good purpose, 

There is one thing that intending takers of shootings have still to be very 
careful about. Every description of each different place in the agent’s list has tu 
be read between the lines, by itself. One may be let on a report some years old, 
whereas nothing whatever is said about the year before-—by far the most 
important ‘one. Another may be offered on the strength of a limit of bag to, be 
made. It looks well to see ‘‘ Tenants limited to 1,500 brace,” but there 1s often 
no hing to show that a third of it can be made. It used to be a fact, outside the 
West Coast and the extreme North of Scotland, thatno shooting could hurt a moor ; 
the birds got wild before they were too much reduced. But this is different now 
that driving has come into fashion, and any moor that can be driven could be 
ruined by a tenant if he elected to do it. Then, again, nearly every description 
on the agents’ lists is suppl.ed by the landowners or their estate agents, and 
neither of these are in any sense of the word agents for the shooter ; it is their 
business to make as much as they can of the limited facilities they have to offer. 
But the London shooting agent is d flerent. If he is properly consulted he will 
be very useful. It is har ly any good to ask him, ‘Is this or that description 
correct ?” for whatever he thinks of it, he is hardly likely to blow on the 
reliability of his own book ; and the utmost he can be expected to do, even if 
he suspects exaggeration, is to say, ‘* It has been supplicd to us Ly the proprietor.” 
Ask him in another way. Say, ‘‘ Now I want to take a place that you can 
personally recommend,” and you are sure to find that he knows a very gre ut deal 
more of some moors than of others, and he will not give his personal opinion to 
a possible client unless he is pretty sure that it is right; for, naturally, he not 
only wants to make a client, but to keep him when made. It is safe to say that 
between the agent and the last tenant a very good notion can be obtained of the 
value of any Scotch moor that is to let, and without having to go to see it. If 
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it were not so, the lettings of grouse moors would be dead between May 
Ist and July 2oth, which they certainly are not. During this period, as [ 
have said, no dog work may be done upon most of the moors. If an experienced 
keeper is sent to walk over the ground, he will not learn very much either, for 
grouse have a way of appearing very scarce on the best of moors during the 
nesting-time, and the droppings are not much guide at that period either, 
Later on, in August, the latter are almost as much proof of the presence of 
wrouse as the sight of the birds the nselves ; that is, to an experienced person, 
but as they last many weeks, and in some cases months, it is quite necessary to 
understand the moors thoroughly before backing an opinion based upon the 
sight of a great show of these. 

Of course, nobody can find fault with proprietors or their agents for setting 
out all the attractions of moors and forests; but at the same time a word of 
caution is necessary to those who do not know the county and have not previously 
taken grouse moors. Nearly every shooting is set forth as having the greatly 
added charm of trout fishins in river and loch. Asa rule this is worth nothing 
to the shooter if his moor is a good one. The work after grouse will keep him 
well employed all August ; and September trout fishing for brown trout is no 
good, ‘The fish are out of condition, and they are off their feed for fly fishing. 
That is the general rule ; so that the added inducements of beautiful loch and 
river fishing for trout may be wiped off the advertised glories of any place, that 
is, so far as the men of the party are concerned. If the ladies like fishing it is 
another matter, but, as a rule, even August is too late in Scotland for good brown 
trout fishing. Salmon are quite another affair ; but it is not every salmon river 
in which you can catch a salmon with a fly in August. The Lyon, for instance, 
is acase in point. There are generally plenty of fish in the river, Lut there are 
not nore than half-a-dozen, all told, likely to be caught in the whole length of it 
in the autumn, and on some Scotch rivers with plenty of salon in them no fish 
ever has been caught with the fly. Another point that is made about shootings 
is the acreage; ‘*20,000 acres of moor” has a very fetching appearance in 
print ; it is not quite the same thing when one has to cross that 20,000 acres 
be ore reaching the only bit of moor that holds birds perhaps not more than a 
couple of thousand acies. ARGUS OLIVE, 
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AN ANOMALOUS SEASON, 


IIIS year is one in which observers of natural history shou'd make all the 
nutes they can of the occurrence of wild things, especially migrant 
birds, because the early heat waves, followed by persistent easterly 
winds, have upset the usual arrangements of the season considerably. 
Besides the uneven distribution of such conspicuous migrants as 
cuckoos, swallows, and martins, and the non-appearance of others, 

such as corncrakes, Lutcher-birds, and pied fly-catchers, in some of their usual 
haunts, it seems likely that the general breeding range of most migran:s will be 
more to the South and West than usual. Certainly, earlier in the year, when we 
had a spell of summer-like heat accompanied by an east wind, one pair of 
redwings near here went to the length of preparing a nest at the foot of an 
ivied stump. This was the more remarkable, because in its northerly home the 
redwing does not nest till June. When the cold returned, however, this pair 
thought better of their premature enterprise and abandoned the nest, tna'ly 
leaving the neighbourhood about the same time as the fieldfares, which were 
last seen on April 20°h. 
DouBTFUL MIGRANTS. 

Like the redwinzs, the whimbrel on the marshes seem almost inclined to 
nest with us this year. They are known as ‘* May birds” along this coast, 
because they appear and disappear during this month; but this year they seem 
to have distributed themselves in pairs over the breeding ground of the red- 
shanks, both birds rising and circling round human trespassers, the quiverinz 
cry of the whimbrel and the vibrating notes of the redshank—like persistent 
double taps on a silvery gong-—making the air over the wide marshes seem to 
shimmer with a haze of music. This would naturally suggest that the whimbrel 
were actuated by the same fears as the redshanks regarding the safety of their 
nests; but no doubt they will pass on in a day or two as their predecessors 
always have done. Still, departures from custom are more probable than usual 
this year, with the hot sunshine reminding the birds of their breeding season 
and the north-east winds compelling them to halt on their jourrey. 


BuRIED BABIES. 

One of our tame rabbits is illustrating the curious persistence of natural 
instincts after long intervals of disuse. Probably none of her ancestors on either 
side for many generations have lived in a wild state, and when, therefore, she 
was turned out to live in comparative freedom in a walled yard with het 
husband, a box was provided for their shelter. Instead, however, of welcoming 
the box as a good substitute for the rabbit hutch, in which this race of rabbit 
always sees the light, the pair at once excavated orthodox burrows in the 
ground ; and, now that the young have been born, these are kept, after the 
manner of baby wild rabbits, buried underground. At first, when you see the 
mother rabbit carefully shovelling in the loose earth to fill up the mouth of 
the burrow, where you can just see the young ones in their fluffy nest, it looks 
like cold-blooded infanticide on her part. And when she hops contentedly 
away to feed and sit in the sun for an hour or so, leaving hardly a sign on the 
smoothed earth to show the spot where her young are buried, you cannot help 
fearing that she will find them suffocated on her return. Instead, they are . 
thriving famously, and no doubt, when one comes to think of it, this ob'iteration 
of the entrance to the hole where the young are buried is the only means of 
safety which the rabbit can provide for her nursery during her absence. If the 
hole were left open, every wandering rat or weasel that came by would, of 
course, walk in and help himself to helpless young rabbits. But with nothing !o 
indicate where they are buried, rat and weasel pass by, and the little fluff-balls 
lie safe and snug, not to say stuffy, till mother comes back. Against man, of 
course, the device, like most of Nature’s tricks for protecting her creatures, is 
ineffective, for where rabbits breed, the spots under which the young are buried 
are easily recognised from the leose and freshly-smoothed earth, as if a gardener 
had been at work there, and badgers find the stop easily. 

MATERNAL ADVICE. 

In the same way human intelligence defeats the anxiety of the thrush when 
she jerks out croaky warnirgs to her fledglings not to move lest they should be 
seen. Whe. you hear these unmusicai sounds in the shru! bery—it is a curious 
thing that the horsest croaks of warning proceed from singing birds, the 
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nightingale especially using an alarm-note more worthy of a toad than a hird-- 
you naturally stop and look about for the young ones, and there, in the middle 
of the croquet lawn, sitsa wretched young missel-thrush, huddled up like a frog, 
with its beak pointing to the sky. There is another on the drive and another 
on the box edging, and so long as their mother keeps on croaking to them to be 
still, still they will le. So you can pick them up and seat them in a row on a 
croquet hvop, where they look the pictures of foolish distress. ‘Turn away for 
a few seconds, and a quick change in the mother’s note is followed ‘by a 
scrasl ling flutter of all three, and a fouth, which was sittin: unnoticed in the 
micdle of a wallflower, into the shrubbery, where the happy mother congratu- 
lates them upon their safe emergence from deadly peril through following her 
advice to the letter. 
A Perilous Postrion, 

But how came the young missel-thrushes to be scattered all over the place 
in the first instance? They had teen takin: a lesson in the art of flying, and 
when a young missel-thrush lets go of the twig it has been | alancing itself upon 
and starts for its first flight, its own mother does rot know where it will stop. 
Sometimes it will make three or four very crecitable short flutters after its 
parent, and then for no apparent reason go off skimming along the ground, and 
finish up with a Lump against the railings. A mother missel-thrush was in such 
great distress the other morning that investig tion of the cause was made, and 
one of her young ones was found hanging with grim determination to the middle 
har of one of the drawing-room windows. He had flown against the glass, and 
¢l'thered down it until he clutched the bar, and there he hung, not daring to let 
go and unable to proceed or tun round, whe his excited parents shouted 
contradictory instructions from the other side of the lawn. Ile was carefully 
removed by hand, and will make a strong flier one of these days, when he has 
learnt how to stop his wings when they run away with*him, 

THE SEQUENCE OF FLEDGLINGs. 

The a‘ undance of young missel-thrushes, most of tem old enough to cater 
for themselves, seems to be directly due to the strong winds of early spring, 
which compelled the lirds to nest in more sheltered situations, where they 
escaped the egg-stealing hoodie crows. A little later than the missel-thrushes 
comes the crowd of song-thrushes and blackbirds, and a little later still the 
garden will be filled with starlings and multi‘udinous young sparrows. These 
Lirds are now advertising the nursery stages which they have reached by dropping 
on the lawn the egg-shells, addled eggs, or dead youngsters, which the instinct of 
sanitation prompts them to remove from their dwellings. They seldom carry 
them more than a few yards fiom the nest be‘ore letting them drop, and exami- 
nation of the corpses shows that in every case death resulted from natural causes. 

THE SpARROW’s CLEANLINESS, 

To us, who have been educated up to civilised notions of cleanliness, there 
may seem nothin: remarkable in the sparrow’s preference for a nursery which is 
not dom‘nated ly an atmosphere of Cecayed eggs and dead birdlings, but, if we 
go to the length cf some evolution'sts, and suppose that the sparrow acquired 
the habit through ages of natural selection, the process see:ns almost too remark- 
able to be true. One cannot easily conceive the habit of throwing out addled 
egys and dead birds being the determining factor in the su vival of sparrows, yet 
we must corccive it as such, in view of the fact that the habit is now universal, 
if we adopt the strict theory of special evolutionists. But is it not much more 
reasonable to suppose that the common ancestor of all living birds and animals 
—probably some noisome reptilian creature dwelling in ooze—acquired the 
general instinct of life-saving cleanliness, which has been transmitted to all of 
his mixed descendants? Is it too much to credit birds and animals with a 
d scriminating sense of the desirability of cleanliness under all circumstances ? 
They certainly seem io exhibit it in a wild state, and it would have been a very 
natur. 1 sense for their ancestors to have acquired ly <clection of the fittest. 

E. K.-R, 





OOKING back over ihe last week’s po'o, 7 find that the leading match 
of the week, excluding for the time Saturday’s (May 11th) play, was 
the match on Wednesday, at Hurlingham, between the Orleans 
Club and Hurlingham. It would be vain to say that it was* quite a 
first-class match. The players were not accustomed to each other’s 
style, and there was not that unity which we note in a_ first-rate 

team like the Old Cantabs. On the other hand, save to the closest observers 
and critics of the game it was excellent to watch. layers brilliant but uncertain, 
like Captain Jeune or Mr. Neil Haig, when it is their day, give wonderful 
life to a game, and the two teams galloped and hit the ball for an hour’s play in 
very dashing style. The scoring, too, was frequent and free, for they made four- 
teen goals between them. But when we come to Saturday’s (May 11th) play we 
were treated to a first-rate match. For my part, I should be puzzled to say 
whe'her this or last Saturday week’s match was the best. But one thing gave it 
a peculiar interest, and that was the trial of Warwickshire for the Hunt Cup. 
This tournament promises to be one of the best of the whole season, if we may 
judge by the play of Saturday afternoon. For while, undoubtedly, we saw a 
Warwickshire Hunt Cup team, there were three Pytchley men playing for 
Ranelagh-—Captain Miller, Mr. Buckmaster, and Mr. Rawlinson. If Mr. G. Miller 
were added in the place of Lord Shrewsbury, who naturally belongs to Cheshire, 
the team would Le perfect. The only fault would be that they might be a 
little too strong for any other coml ination. | Mr. G, A. Miller is undoubtedly 
the best No. 1 now playing, and Lord Shrewsbury, the No. 1 of Ranelagh on 
Saturday, is a somewhat uncertain player, though brilliant enough at times. 
Last Saturday was a dull, gloomy afiernoon, but nevertheless there was a large 
ciowd at Ranelazh. They must have been drawn by the polo, for with the 
exception of a few private croquet matches, there was nothin: else going on. 
Indeed, it would have astonished and delighted some of the early supporters of 
the game to have seen the crowd not only watching the game, but following the 
players from the old to the new ground when it became necessary to change 
over. There had been enough rain during the past week tu make the ground 
rather soft, and by the time the final of the Handicap Tournament had been 
played the ground was a good deal cut up. The match of the day, therefore, 
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Warwickshire v Ranelagh, was plaved on the new ground. This was no 
disadvantage, except for the spectators, for the soil of this ground is much sound: t 
in bid weather than that of tie other. - It is, however, so placed that it is 
d fficult to see the play, and more particularly when, as on Saturday, the light 
is bad. The teams were: For Warwickshire, Mr. I’. Hargreaves, Mr. F. J. 
Mackey, Mr. F. Freake, and Captain Daly; for Ranelagh, Lord Shrewsbury, 
Mr. A. Rawlinson, Captain I. D. Miller, and Mr. Buckmaster, At the very 
besinning, perhaps, the game hung a little, but as the plavers warmed to their 
work, it soon became one of the finest exhivitions of first-class polo that could 
he seen, nor was there any part of it that was not worth following closely. 
There was an opinion freely expressed among the spectators that Ranelagh were 
a shade too strong. But Captain Miller knew better than we did, and, as the 
esult proved, it would have been impossible to have picked sides which on the 
day should have been more even. In fact, the game ended in a draw. The 
interest steadily grew as it was noted that Mr. F. J. Mackey on his black, and 
later on a chestnut, was playing well up to his best form, and that Mr, A. 
Rawlinson (who, by the way, has been il) was playing himself into form. As 
‘or Mr. Buckmaster, he stands out by hims If, and his magnificent play several 
times drew applause {rom a very crisical body of spectators. Splendid was the 
run that succeeded when, picking up the ball in the middle”o! the ground, he 
galloped away for the goal, and hit it throush the posts with a well-aimed shot. 
Not less magnificent was the run that failed when he swept down along the 
boards, to be checked at last by the ball bumping where the ground had been 
cut up by the hoofs. This, be it unders:ood, was not the run made by a superior 
p'ayer when among lesser men, but against some of the best men and p nies in 
the world. The pace all through was tremendous; both Mr. F. Mackey and 
Mr. Rawlinson are men who keep a game alive. As for Mr. Mackey, some of 
his runs with the ball were very fine, but he was, perhaps, a little inclined to let 
Mr. Buckmaster go at large. The score was at first in flavour of Warwickshire, 
then became equal, and the match ended in a draw at last. Had Mr, Freake 
been anywhere near his last season’s form, or if Lord Shrewsbury was a better 
goal hitter, the issue might have been different. There were some magnificent 
ponies playing. Mr. Rawlinson had a beautiful chestnut mare, Seaside, a 
granddaughter of Bend Or, that seemed as fast and Lold as she was handsome to 
look at, and that is saying a good deal. Another smart pony was Santana, 
which some of my readers will remember was a prize-winner at Islington in the 
spring. Mr. Rawlinson had also a young short-tailed chestnut mare that played 
well and will do much better when she is fit. 

On such a game and such ponies it is tempting to dilate, but, nevertheless, 
there is much other good polo about which something must be said. 
Indeed, we had already seen a good match earlier in the day. | The 
final of the Handicap Tournament was the last of a series of good games. 
If I were to begin by teiling that the final on Saturday at Ranelagh was 
won by G Team—Lord Montgomerie, Mr. EK. A. Wigan, Mr. W. KR. Court, 
and Mr. G. A. Miller—by 4 goals to 1 against B Team— Mr, Brechensedge, 
Mr. Guy Gilbey, Mr. Wormald, and Captain Thynne—it would be deceptive to 
the ordinary reader. The polo player, however, knows well that in polo, of 
all games, the score is a most untrustworthy criser.on. The only thing that is 
fairly certain is that if the scores are large the game is a poor one. So it was 
with the final of the Handicap Tournament. On paper it looks poor ; in reality 
it was a good game of a rather loose, scrambling order. Mr. Guy Gilbey was, 
of course, at a disadvantage in being out of his place. Ile is one of the few 
No. 1 players we have who take that place by choice. Mr. G. A. Miller was 
also out of his usual place, but the constant practice of the Rughy piayers makes 
them very adaptable. Mr. Guy Gilbey has been away from first-class polo for 
two years owing to his accident, but he his kept his form wonderfully well, and 
his nerve, too—-which, however, is perhaps only ano'‘her way of saying the same 
thing. The famous Black Ditmond, whose portrait is in the Badminton Polo 
Book, is still his first pony, and he has bought from his brother another black 
with a long tail which should mike something quite out of the ordinary run. 
Seldom have I seen a young pony turn quicker than this one. Lord Mont- 
gomerie was riding old Jess. formerly-belonging to Captain Kenton, and now :o 
Mr. Miller, It was, as I have said, a fairly fast but rather scrambl ng game, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Gilbey respectively doing most work for their sides. 

During the past week the Social Clu! s’ Tournament has filled up the time 
of Hurlingham players, and the final on the 18th will probably give us games 
well worth going to see. So far the centre of polo interest has been, as it often 
is early in the season, at Ranelagh, and the Hunt Cup next week is likely to 
provoke the keenest excitement among lovers of the game. 

There is a current rumour at the clubs that the Guards have acquired a 
lease of the Wimbledon polo ground. It is not intended to form a club, but 
smply to use the ground for friendly games and regimen‘al matches in private. 
With reference to this, I hear on better authority that the Irish Guards are 
likely to have a more than use‘ul team. This is likely enough, since po'o is 
played much more in Ireland than England even now. 

The Fetcham Park Club have not yet succeeded in finding a ground, but 
it is hoped this club will not fall througn. X. 


RACING NOTES. 


NTERPRISE, modern, relentless, never-wearying, never-flagging 
enterprise, on the part of the promoters of suburban meetings has 
taken away. from Chester, York, and Doncaster much of their old- 
time glory, which they will never recover unless our trainers and 
owners become a great deal more sentimental and a good deal 
less practical than they are at present, and that would seem to be 

very improbable indeed, It is only human and only common-sense to take the 
thing which lies nearest to one’s hand and which shows the most profit ; so that 
when Sandown, Kempton, Gatwick, and other meetings, which lie comparatively 
close to the training stables, offer numbers of inducements which are over- 
looked Ly the more ancient meetings, it is not to be wondered at that they 
secure the best patronage. But although the great days of Chester are gone, 
this year’s meecing compares. favourably with many of its predecessors. The 
Duke of Westminster, following the traditions of his fan ily, did everything in 
his power to make the meeting a success; the railway companies ran excursions 
for the Thousand ; the townspeople and the people from the neighbouring 
country came togeiher in large numbers ; and, last of all, the racing throughout 
was interesting and, in parts, rea'ly good. I do not know the names of the peo; le 
who constitute the Town Ccuncil of Chester, but they possess a very enlightened 
point of view, which, I am afraid, would not meet with the approval of the Davy 
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News or the Bishop of Hereford, inas- 
much as they derive some considerable 
profit trom the takings of the race 
week, and thereby render the local 
taxes much lighter than they would 
otherwise be ; and this year they will 
have more cause to be pleased with 
themselves than ever, in view of the 
splendid attendance. The race for the 
Cup, unlike many races which are run 
on round courses, bore out the running 
of the Metropolitan and the City and 
Suburban almost exactly, although 
there was one notable’ excs plion, 
namely, Evasi!. Either little Johnny 
Reiff did not like the circular course, 
or Evasit was in one of his worst 
tempers, or the pair of them were 
knocked about soon after the start, 
or, aS some say, owing to a combina- 
tion of all three mishaps. The horse 
never looked like a winner at any 
moment in the :ace, and numerous 
people grieved sorely in consequence. 
David Garrick proved himself by his 
victory what he has always appeared 
and what his breeding claims for him 
—that he is a ste: ling handicap horse, 
though not perhaps quite of the first 
class, which, however, does not matter . 
greatly, since there are no first-class 
horses about at present. We shall 
see him again at Ascot. 





The light, I am told, was none W. A. Kouch CROSSING TO THE PADDOCK. Copyrignt 
too good at Chester on the day of the . : i ore er ee 
Cup, but evidently our photographer has ri-en superior to this trouble, especially now, more especially when he amuses himself by biting off his lad’s thum , as he 
in the picture which shows the finish, where we can see David Garrick sailing dd on Saturday. Two other horses whose glory has faded somewhat are General 
home without apparent difficulty from Lady Penzance and Stoccado. Peace and: Royal Flush, while Harrow, caring nothing for the crowd and the 

If the Chester Cup was interesting, the Jubilee S-akes’ racing surpassed fostling, refused to put the same amount of heart into his work as he did when 

he won on the previous day without an 
° effort. Just one word more before pass- 


ing on. It is difficult to be very 

sorry that Merry Methodist was not 

. piaced, after the disturbing manner in 

a which his owner has arranged his 

: ae engacements this year; but no doubt 
he will run again soon. 

The grand stands at Kempton 
were looking their best on Saturday, 
as can be easily seen from the photo- 
graph opposite, and Kilmarnock, judg- 
ing from his appearance as he led the 
parade, was certainly handsome enough 
to have justifie. his friends in putting 
the. faith in him which eventually 
proved to be misplaced, while San Toi 
seems to me to be an ideal shape fora 
weight-carrier. ‘ 

Since the Kempton Park 
decision neither the heithen nor 
anylody else have raged furiously 
over the ethics and manners of 
gambling ; and although this is not 
the place to enter into. a discursive 
and heated discussion about the 
glaring inconsistencies of the English 
law in the matter of backers 


me fe STOCCADO LEADS THE PARADE FOR THE CHESTER CUP. aia dil and bookmakers, it seems to me 


that the earnest sportsmen who 





it from every point of view, seeing that it brought out a bigger fieid of are writing so vigorously are crying out before they are hurt, and that they 
better horses and provided a harder struggle, fought out to the bitter end, have very little cause indeed to fear anything. It is true that the law at present 
with a surprise at the conclusion. ‘*Too much weight,” said the experts is dead against the bookmaker on every conceivable point; but, a‘ter all, book- 
wih one voice, when dismissing San Toi (why Toi?) in their wonderful makers do not take a very active interest in politics, and I cannot remember the 


analyses of form, in’ which they 
generally succeed in proving to their 
own satisfaction that two-thirds of 
the runners possess undeniable charms, 
while all or any of the remainder 
should ‘*go close.” But they were 
all wrong, and Mr, George Edwardes's 
horse, running out his race to the last 
ounce, just won. And here the 
grumblers raised their voices in 
favour of various horses, both placed 
and unplaced. If Alvescot had only 
had a real jockey, if M. Cannon had 
brought Caiman through earlier, if 
Innocence had got on his legs 
quicker, the result would have been 
different. But these complaints, 
although soothing and comforting, no 
doubt, to the people who make them, 
contain little or no truth, and, in my 
opinion, San Toi ran like a really 
good horse, and, taking the line 
through Caiman, and his isolated 
victory over Flying Fox, the winner 
must be much better than anything 
that has run this year in a handicap. 
It is strange how horses deteriorate 
sometimes for no apparent reason, 
and Prince Soltykoff must be more 
than a little tired of Ninus as he is . 4. Rouch. THE FINISH. Copyright 
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names of any who sit in Parliament. 
But in this case their intervention is 
unnecessary, and the members of the 
Jockey Club are quite strong enough 
to look after the matter for everybody 
concerned. In fairness to the better 
class of bookmakers, who are very 
honest, straightforward,accommodating 
people, the scheme for licensing all 
tookmakers deserves careful con- 
sideration; but even if this became 
an accomplished fact their protection 
would be incomplete, because, 
although the defaulting bookmaker 
can be obliterated by his indignant 
clients, it is seldom wise, on the 
principle of the goose and the golden 
eggs, to rise up and kill the defaulting 
backer, unless he is very far gone 
indeed. And, after all, as recent 
events have shown, any legislative 
attempts to suppress gambling only 
tend to place a premium upon 
ingenuity, and the ingenious man, 
the very ingenious man, is not always 
related to Sir Galahad. 

Week after week passes by, and 
the Derby Day—one-time national 
holiday from a sporting point of view- 








when everybody, from the Cabinet //. A. Kouch. THE GRAND STANDS Al KEMPTON PARK. Copyrignt 


and His Majesty’s judges to the junior 

partner or his underling, turn their thoughts and perhaps their steps to Epsom, 
comes closer and closer, and yet the race presents just as much an open 
appearance as it did in the beginning of the autumn. No one horse stands 
out from among his fellows on account of his superior excellence, and, on the 
other hand, none of the likely runners are so bad that they will be left more 
than a hundred yards behind. We have watched the Two Thousand in the vain 
hope that we might 
glean, at any rate, 
something to go on 
with. The Newmarket 
Stakes has come and 
gone without dispelling 
our uncertainty, and 
nothing new can occur 
during the three weeks 
which remain to assist 
us at all. The great 
race is indeed very 
open, and I do not 
think that we have seen 
a Derby like it since 
the second-class Sir 
Visto won for Lord 
Rosebery in 1895. 
Lord Bobs and Orchid 
have disgraced them- 
selves, Volodyovski 
sull remains in the 
background, and the 
only new name which 
has been discerned at 
ail is that of H.R.H., 2 Bare 
by Marmiton out of /¥. A. Rouch. RILMARNOCK 1. 
Princess Royal, who is 

trained by Woods; but beyond the fact that he won a couple of races in 
Ireland and that his trainer fancies him—as if any man ever trained a Derby 
horse without fancying him a little !—we have nothing to go on. As I have 
written before during the last few weeks, all the possible runners are bad, so 
that, in the nature of things, a surprise is almost inevitable. But, after all, as 
long as there is a good ruce, that is immaterial. 





W. A. Kouch. SAN TOl LED. IN. 





Sentiment, in the right connection, is a charming and interesting thing, 
but when people endeavour to apply sentiment to racing they attempt to make 
an impossible combination, and on this ground I think that the disqualification 
of Happy Bird was an event which might have been passed over without such 
an outcry on the part of so{t-hearted spectators whose inter: sts were not affected 
either way, The rule distinctly says that the juckey of the winning horse shall 

dismount at the door 
of the weighing-room 
—not inside, like Mr. 
Hall Caine’s Derby 
| winner did in ‘* The 


fl Christian’ — and __ if 
\ little Darling did not 
= A dismount in the right 
| Ra. place, it matters little 
whether he was youth- 

i 1 


ful or inexperienced or 
fo'getful or anythng 
else in the eyes of tne 
law, and the stewards 
had no option whatever 
in the matter, for they 
were bound to dis- 
qualify him, Whether 
the owner of _ the 
second was acting in 
a very sportsmanlike 
manner ‘by laying his 
objection is a matter 
on which opinions may 
differ, and, after all, a 
man who runs_ horses 
is not entirely his own 
master when a dispute 
arises. From every point of view, however, it was good to see little Darling 
win again on Happy Bird a few days afterwards, and although the perverse 
little person—who seems to have a perfect genius for going wrong—made 
an attempt on this occasion to do the same thing, he was speedily righted, and 
has probably now learnt his lesson. 

The breakdown of La Roche was a bit of very bad luck for her owners, and 
it is to be hoped that her visit to Orme 
will ultimately result in something 
really good, and it certainly ought to 
if breeding and performances have 
anything to do with the making of a 
good horse. Her owners were lucky 
in getting the nomination, and showed 
prompt common-sense in using it. 
But surely Orme must be getiing 
old ! BUCEPHALUS. 


FROM THE 
PAVILION. 


AM a little sceptical as to the 
success of ‘*W. G.’s” new 
system of scoring wins and 
losses. It is perfectly true that 
by means of it two matches 
have been set down as won by 

one side or the other—the ingenious 
doctor’s London County C.C. havi ig 
taken both tricks—which otherwise 
would have been recorded as drawn ; 
but at the best this is but a record 
on paper, and it seems to me and to 
many others that when one side, by 
hook or crook, has got a small lead 
Copyright _— over the other, its proper course is then 
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to p'ay “keeps” in the most desperate fashion, especially if it happens, as it 
sometimes does, that a weak side has snatc'ed a momentary lead over a stron zer 
one, though it must he conceded that the extra point to be gained by winning a 
match that is absolutely played to a finish is a tempting bait. For ail that, if I 
know anything of county tactics, the side that has got one point safe will 
** freeze” to it for all it is worth and run no risks to convert a certain one into 
a possible but problematical two. However, the scheine is launched, the 
L.C.C.C, has accepted the vo/e of the ‘ vile body ” on which experiment is to 
be made, and the results—it is only fair to judge by a series—can be estimated 
in September, 

A contemporary has estimated that in the present season, as far as it has 
gone, eighteen fair and reasonable catc: es have already been missed, which have 
cost the missers’ sides no less than 1,169 runs, but I think there is a flaw in the 
logic of the argument that this must have seriously affected the results of matches, 
for it is rare indeed to find all the ‘‘muffing” on one side. There are two columns 
to every ledger, and it is seldom that all is Dr. on one side and there is no Cr. 
on the other. A further plea I add for the unfortunates who have been playing 
cricket of late. Is it fair to ‘* give them fits” for missing catches in this sort of 
weather? Of course there are catches and catches, and of the easiest catches 
some are put on the ground ly even the best men. Close your fingers, nay, 
shut down ove finger, the ghost of a second too soon, and there you are, ‘ the 
disgrace and scandal of the township,” if I may recall my Hovace. No, I 
think that, the weather being conside:ed, a roll of honour should rather have 
been published of those who have held such catches as do not fairly come under 
the head of * gapers.” And one more word to the censorious. Has it ever 
occurred to you how hard modern hitting is, and how modern bats drive? I 
am sure that the average hit from the average man is a good deal harder than it 
used to be, which fact I attribute not to the improvement in our race so much 
as to the improvements in our bats, and to those complicated arrangements of 
cane and indiarubber which form the handles. It is hard to find a bat nowadays 
that doesn’t drive like a horse kicking, and some of the deposited catches may 
far'y be scored against the bat, as human hands have not kept pace with the 
handle-makers. 

We have learnt little thus far about the strength or weakness of our 


AT THe 


HE revival of “ Beau Austin” and the first representa- 
tion of “* Macaire”’ at the special morning performance 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, was exceedingly interesting. 
It made plain many things, the most important being 
that ‘*Beau Austin’? would stand no greater chance 

to-day of real success than it stood years ago when Mr. Tree 
produced it at the Haymarket. Despite our advance since then 
in dramatic taste--our very real advance —we see that the 
‘literary drama” which is not real drama quite apart from its 
literature, has no greater hold on us than it had. And we see 
that this is right and just, and, despite all the special pleaders 
may say, that it is artistically proper this should be so, that 
dramatic art, as every other art, has its canons, its rules, its own 
sphere, and the goal of the art dramatic is to be—dramatic. 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. Henley—great literary figures 
—were not dramatists in “ Beau Austin.” And if we contrast 
this “literary drama” with another literary drama—without the 
inverted commas—Mr. Pinero’s‘* The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ 
for instance, we can see exactly how the dramatist who is an 
artist can be literary without ceasing to be dramatic. 

‘** Macaire,” the “ melodramatic farce” by the same authors, 
is another illustration of the same truth. It is very interesting 
in parts, some of the character drawing is admirable, the whole 
of the language is very ‘‘ literary,” but the play is not dramatic. 
No more need be said of an occasion which was extremely 
interesting, but only ephemerally interesting, save for the per- 
formance of Mr. Tree as Macaire, which was so fine that we 
should like to see the play again to study this piece of diversified 
acting more closely. The sardonic humour overlaying the 
terrifying personality of Mr. Tree’s Macaire was something 


unusually weird and thrilling. 


“110 will p'ay the character in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new comedy, 

which in America is to be played by Miss Mande Adams? That 

Miss Adams herself should be seen in it in England is apparently 

beyond the realms of things even to be hoped for. Her manager, 

Mr. Charles Fiohman, is so content that she should continue to fill to over- 

flowing every theatre in every State of the Union in which she appears, that he 

not unnaturally sees no reason why he should break the uninterruped flow of 

Americin dollars into his treasury in order to afford English people the 

opportunity of making the acquaintance of her who must assuredly be one of 

the extraordinary histrionic figures of our time—for we cannot think that the 

wonderful triumphs of Miss Adams in America can possib'y be due to anything 

less than genius beyond the common, allied to a personality of extraordinary 
charm. 

If the case of *‘ The Little Minister” were to be paralleled, the character 
in Mr. Barrie's piece--a four-act comedy with a serious vein running through 
i.s humour, te!ling a story of the period of the Battle of Waterloo—would in 
our country fall to the hands of Miss Winifred Emery at the, Ilaymarket, and it 
»ssuredly could no: fall into hands more accomplished, capable, and popular. 
Why not let us welcome Miss Emery tack after her long illness in Mr. Barrie’s 
new play, if Captain Marshall’s popular ‘* Second in Command ” should by then 
have run its course ? 

Next Easter at Drury Lane we are promised something qui e unlike any- 
thing we have ever seen before. All records are to be beaten by an American 
spectacle wh'ch for some years now has kept that very wonderful continent in a 
state of theatrical adoration. The hundreds of thousands of pounds which the 
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counties, Lancashire beat Ilants, but that was no surprise; then a very 
respectable M.C.C. team avenged Hants, but the bulk of the luck was on the 
club's side; yet to get so good a side out for 53 was a smart feather for the 
caps of Mead an! Young, but I should like to hear from the umpires what 
difference, if any, would, in their opinion, have been made in the scores had the 
Li.w. law been altered. It may be remembered that the majority of the 
umpires were said to be against the alteration. The double L.C.C.C. victory 
over Surrey was amply avenged by Warwickshire, Liiley in the first innin:s, 
and (uaife (W. G.) in the secon! innings, getting a century. Neither feat 
came on one as a surprise, but as (Quaife only took two hours and a-half over 
his score, one may congratulate him on the acceleration of his pace, and hope 
that it has come to stay. Glouceste: made a good fight against Yorkshire for 
a time, but then Hirst got his eye in and Rhodes got his arm in, and the 
Gloucester men had to admit a fairly severe castigation ; their chief consolation 
must have bee. the treat nent which Jessop meted out to Rhodes—four 4’s in 
one over, a 4, a 3, aida 2 inthe next; but I gather that these two have a 
sort of private understanding, each to mike it as hot as he can for the other, 
Khodes to lay all his best traps and Jessop to take the bait like a man. 
The defeat of Cambridge by Webbe’s Enzland XI. was perhaps to be 
anticipated, as Day (the ciptain) and Wilson were not playing; 
the match, however, was so far satisfactory to Cantabs_ in that 
it brought out a promising bowler in Howard Smith, the jumper of high 
jumps. His mixed fasts and mediums—-or media ?—were very succe-sful, 
Blake played a dashing innings when Cambridge were under the harrow, but the 
defeat by over 100 runs was pretty severe under the circumstances ; a cheering 
point was the success of two Freshman batsmen, Lonzman and Harper, 
each of whom played attractive cricket, as did the Middlesex pair, Beldam 
and Wayman, for the opposition, Hampshire saved in fine style against 
Surrey, getting 60 runs in two hours for eight wickets. It was the right game 
to play, and shows the nerve of the batsmen, but, thank Heaven, I wasn’t there. 
The good man struggling against adversity may be the delight of the gods, 
but it is deuced-—pardon the participle—slow work for the mere human who 
has to look on. I observed that ‘* Brocky ” missed a catch at a critical mo-nent, 
and that the reprieved man saved the game. W. J. Forp. 


THEATRE. 


ortunate impresarios who have exploited the dramatic version of ‘* Ben Tur” 
through the States have already pocketed, are, according to reliable expe:ts, 
Lut an earnest of the hundreds of thousands they will continue indefinitely to 
pocket. Not only is it that ‘* Ben Hur,” as a spectacle, is something whicn is 
almost too col ssal for descrip'ion, hut it is a ‘‘religious” drama which has 
completely captivated the he uts of America. 

It is the American ‘‘ Sign of the Cross,” and, being American, of course it 
is more gigantic in its scope an] its popularity thin our own religious play. 
Mr. Arthur Collins, who has been over to see it, is not accus'omed to hyperbole, 
and is about as trustworthy a judge of these matters as is to be found anywhere, 
and he tells us that it is quite the most extraordinary thing—in its stage effects 
and in its effect on the imagination—that it is possible to think of. Con- 
sequently, at Drury Lane next Enuster, he will—in conjunction with the 
American propriet rs of the pla-—provide a replica of the American pro- 
duction, with, however, English actors and actresses for its interpreters. 

The pleasant anticipations excited by the announcement that Miss Marie 
Tempest will be seen, after the hot weather is over, as Becky Sharpe in a version 
being prepared for her of *‘ Vanity Fair,” will not evaporate before the arrival of 
that first night at the Prince of Wales’s Theitre which bids fair to be more than 
usually auspicious. The pusillanimous and invertebrate methods of mana ement 
which allowed Miss Tempest to dissipate the effect of her piquant production of 
** English Nell” by the old-fashioned, dull, and insipid representation of ‘* Masks 
and Faces,” and the consequent waning o' pu lic interest in her season, should 
be rectified by a policy which includes such appetising things as a Becky Sharpe 
in ils programme. Miss Tempest—if she is hard-hearted enough to continue in 
her determination not to sing again upon the stage—has within her grasp many 
interesting charac'ers to play. She has a very attractive manner and a 
particularly pleasing-speaking voice ; she is demure, too, and has a sly humour 
of her own. She should be an admiral le Becky. 

The Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, is the nearest approach to a 
‘*West End” playhouse outsile the West End. It will—save in geographical 
position—Le qu te a West End playnouse when Madame Réjane appears there, 
in the prices of admission as well; which is not to be wondered at. But the 
Coron:t promises other attractions ere then, On the 20th inst., Mr. Lewis 
Wa ler and his company will appear there in a new version of ** Don Ceesar de 
Bazan,” in which he will appear as Don Cesar, Mr. Mollison as King Charles 
o! Spain, Mr. Norman McKinnell as Don Jose, Miss Haidée Wnght as Pedro, 
and Miss Lily Hanbury as Marita. If the Underground Railway will only 
electrify itself soon, all London will look upon the Coronet as within the 
charmed circle, and will think nothing of a trip to Notting Hill, 

But Mr. Saunders, its manager, has an example before him in the Court 
Theatre at Sloane Square not to be too ambitious, not to seek permanently to 
enter into competition upon their own terms with the more central houses. 
Mr. Sims and Mr. Merrick’s farce, ** A Woman in the Case,” ran only a few 
nights, and, until Messrs. Kerr and Brick well are ready with their new play, the 
Court is to be kept open with the aid of ‘* visiting,” otherwise ‘ touring,” 
companies. This is a very good idea, and, coud the Court |e enlarged so that 
cheaper prices could be char :ed, it ought to rival the Coronet in prosperity as a 
suburban hou e. 

The revival of ‘* The Case of Rebellious Susan,” which will have occurred 
at Wyndham’s Theatre just before these lines are published, brings back to the 
stage one of the earliest of the series of Wyndham plays in which that actor 
assumes the part of the friend of the family, the dews ex machma, the good fairy 
of everyone, the cynical kind-hearted c:eature who does the right thing all th: 
time he-is apologising for doing it. Mr. Ilenry Arthur Jones’s comedy aroused 
much curiosity when first produced by the doubt of what really happened 
between Lucien and Sue at Cairo. The author left us ignorant of the guilt 
or inn cence of his heroine when she went off to Egypt ‘to introduce a little 
romance into her married life.” 

The Paély Avail, in reviewing an article by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the 
/ortnightly, in aid of that hardy perennial, an ‘‘endow-d theatre,” seems to 
suggest that such an institution would assist in diminishing the ‘ colossal fees of 
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a Pinero.” But in Fiance, where there are successful dramatic authors without 
number, and where new playwri hts spring up every day, the fees receivable by 
authors of successes are such as compare very favourably with those of a Pinero, 
a Jones, or a Carton. Apart from this, too, it must make our own dramatists’ 
mouths water to read of the sums their French brethren make from the book 
rights in their ptays. There is a very large public in France for the printed 
play, and the number of copies sold of many of the most popular acted pieces, on 
each of which the author has a royaity, is extrao'dinary. In England there is 
no such public worth talking of—which shows how the drama has sunk from its 
high position among us. At one time, of course, it was the chief form of 
literature. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who are shortly to be 
married, have played together at the Court Theatre in ‘* His Excellency the 
Governor,” and in ‘* Trelawney of the ‘ Wells.?” The hope is held out to us 
that we shall find this talented couple in joint management of a London 
theatre. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt and M. Coquelin will be seen at Her Majestv’s 
in “1/Aig'‘on” in June. On June Ist ‘* Twelfth Night ” will be played for the 
last time, but Mr. Tree and his company will be seen at the suburban theatres 
in some revivals, including ‘‘ The Red Lamp,” ‘Tle Ballad Monger,” and 
‘* Katherine and Petruchio.” The tour begins at the Coronet on June 3rd. 
‘© L’Aiglon” has been a tremendous success in Paris and the United Stat.s, and 
should be here. We have already given a fairly comprehensive review 
of it. 

Mr. Alexander will run through the season at the St. James’s with ‘ The 
Wilderness,” but his autumn arrangemen’s are not yet made. He did announce 
‘Paolo and Francesca” for that time, but we should not be surprised if some- 
thing else took the plice of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetical drama. ‘ The 
Second in Command ” will not only fill the Haymarket till the summer holi- 
days arrive, but will probably provide the autumnal attraction also. Should a 
new piece be required, its name has not yet | een announced —if it has yet Leen 
chosen. Mr. Wyndham will probably produce Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new 
comedy—with the principal character for Miss Mary Moore this time—at 
Wyndham’s next September. Mr. Carton’s new play may be staged by Mr. 
Bourchier at the Criterion about the same time. 

Mr. Pinero has not finished the piece he was writing for Mr. Bourchier for 
presentation at the Garrick, and it is now doubtful whether it will be seen under 
Mr. Bourchier’s managenent. Mr. Pinero did not consider that a new play 
was I.kely to be profitable to anyone during the war, hence these tears. Perhaps 
author and manager will have kissed and made friends, and will unite forces 
ater all. 

Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry and the'r company wll 
leave London in July at latest, and tour throuzh the provinces with ‘ Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury” until the beginning of next year, when they will return 
perhaps to their p:esent home, which they have shown can be made as popular 
a playhouse as any in town—with ‘*The Heel of Achilles,” the new play of 
modern life by Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. Boyle Lawrence. Mr. Gillette 
and his company will be seen next season in ‘* Sherlock Holmes” at the 
Lyceum. Mrs. Patrick Campbell will revive ‘The Secon] Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
These are the principal theatrical arrangements for the autumn. No 
change is likely to be required at the Vaudeville, Savoy, or Duly’s until 
later, 

Mr. Forbes Robertson will produce tne enlarged version of ‘* The Sacra- 
ment of Judas” at the Comedy on the 22nd inst. ; of this full particulars have 
been given here. At Terry’s, when ‘‘ Lion Hunters” has run its course, Mr. 
Yorke Stephens will produce a new farce by Mr. Augustus M. Mo ore, at present 
given the ugly name of ‘* The Giddy Goat.” On the conclusion of the run of 
‘In the Soup” at the Strand Theatre, even that playhouse is to be given over 
to ‘musical comedy,” Mr. Arthur Roberts comisg there with ‘* HI.M.S. Irre- 
sponsible,” a piece successful on tour. And yet another London theatre— yet 
to be found —is to present a sim lar entertsinment, ‘A Chinese [foneymoon,” 
composed by Mr. Ivan Caryll and written by Mr. Dance. PHaEBUS. 
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A GREAT event in the horticultural world, we would remind our 
readers, will take place in the historic Inner Temple Gardens, by 
kind permission of the Treasurer and Benchers, on Wednesday 
next and the two following days. Each year the exhibition 
increases in extent and beauty, at least with regard to the 
exhibits; but, unfortunately, it is not possible to secure more 
space for the tents, for the very good reason that it is undesirable 
to turn the beautiful greensward into a mere showyard. 
Groups of great interest, more particularly those of trees and 
shrubs, are arranged outside the tents, while within a feast of 
colour rewards the visitor, splendid masses of orchids, hundreds 
of exquisite rock and border plants, gaudy cineraria, and 
graceful iris. 

Innumerable gorgeous flowers gifts from the hybridist, or 
gathered in other lands to beautify the English garden, are on 
view during those three days, and all we hope is that brilliant 
sunshine will favour an exhibition so extensive and instructive. 
The exhibition opens on the first day at 12.30 p.m. and closes at 
7 p.m., the price of the tickets being 7s. 6d; on Thursday, from 
g am. to 7 p.m., 2s. 6d.; and on Friday, from g a.m. to 
p.m, 1s; 

It is estimated that between 60,000 and 100,000 persons 
visit the show every year, and the display this season promises 
to be more fascinating than usual. The Temple Show is a 
wonderful manifestation of the great hold that horticulture has 
obtained upon the British nation, and a witness to the energy of 
the officials connected with the society, to whom all interested in 
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gardening owe a debt of gratitude. We shall give, as usual, 
a description of the exhibition and illustrations of many of the 
the most beautiful groups of flowers. 
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A PLAGUE OF STARLINGS. 

[To sue Eprror or Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I wonder if any readers of COUNTRY LIFE could tell us of a remedy for a 
curious evil that has befallen us. It is starlings, flocks of starlings, a plague of 
starlings. A month or soago they arrived, in swarn s, and this is not a great bird 
country. In thousands they are nesting in the ivy round the house, and in the 
woods directiy touching it, woods which for m:ny reasons it is. impossible to 
chopdown. They scent the atmosphere, and whirl round and round the house in 
the evening in black clouds, and are generally most unpleasing neighbours. 
Shooting, and in a_ thick wood, would do little good, and taking nests only 
affects future generations. The keepers can think of nothins. We should be 
most glad if any of your readers who may have been afflicted in like manner, 
could tell us something to do.—E. S. 

PHEASANT FARMING. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIrr.”] 
Si1r,—I have read with much interest ‘*C. J. C.’s” article on ‘* Pheasant Farming,” 
but [ would speak a word of warning to the would-be farmer to whom the article 
is more or less directly addressed. The pheasant in captivity is prolific, but 
“°C, J. C.’s” example of birds that laid seventy eggs each during a season is 
qu.te phenomenal. <A game farmer who expects that kind of thing will be 
deeply disappointed. On looking up my books of the last three years, I find 
that in 1898 each bird laid thirty eggs to June 31st; in 1899, twenty-six; in 
1900, twenty-eight ; and in no year have I obtained forty eggs from begin- 
ning of seison to July Ist. I doubt these figures being exceeded, at leist not 
amongst any quantity of birds. It must be borne in mind that any egg laid after 
June 15th is, tron a farmer’s point of view, only fit for puddings or chick food, 
there Leing, un ortunately, no demand for them. Personally, I agree with 
“C.J. C.’s” remarks about late egzs, but the fashion is not to breed late birds. 
I was very pleased to notice ‘*C, J. C.’s” remarks on that excellent institution, 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Poaching Prevention Society, but I am sorry he 
omitted to mention the newly-formed Game Egg Guild, which extends its 
sphere of operations over the whole of England, whereas the first-named, 
society very naturally confines its labours to the two counties from which it takes 
its name.— HARRY LINDSAY, The Manor, Sutton Courteney. 


THE ART. OF KIFLE SIOOTING., 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” 
S1r,—In these days of clamorous demand for War Office reform, can the 
attention of the public, and so the attention of the War Office, not be directed 
to the: hopelessly inadequate facilities that exi-t for the training of our troops, 
Kegulars and Volunteers, in the art of rifle shooting? At the present time the 
soldier and volunteer are required only to fire something under fifty shots each 
year at a stationary target, and thereafter may lay their rifles to rest for twelve 
months, as lar as shootins is c ncerned. Millions of money are annually spent 
in the training of our troops (which training mostly consists in the art of standing 
straight and stepping off with the left foot), while the really important lessons 
which the soldier ought to learn are serenely passed over, and the rifle ranzes, 
such as they are, left to the enthusiast and the county meeting pot-hunter, And 
yet after such training we expect our soldiers to compete with and beat the wily 
Boer, a man practically born with a rifle in his hand! Can it be wondered that 
it has become an axiom that it takes a ton of British lead to kill a man on the 
field of battle, or can the truth of it be doubted ? It is safe to say that the bullets 
of thousands of our sold‘ers who have been sent to South Africa have been as 
harmle-s as the rain falling with equal impartiality on the rocks and on the veldt. 
Nor is this the soldier's fault. With the most assiduous p:actice and careful 
training, rifle shooting is ever a most difficult art. How then can we expect 
our soldiers, ignorant as they are perforce kept of the very rudiments o! accur tte 
shooting, to excel with their weapons? [am induced to venture to cail your 
attention to these facts through a knowledge of the hizh esteem in which 
Country LIFk’s opinions are held throughout the country, and should be exceed 
ingly glad to see the matter taken up by one or other of your experts. —LEx. 
FEEDING BIRDS IN A STORM. 

[To rHE Eprror or ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Though winter is past now, I thought that the enclosed photograph of 
rooks and starlings might interest you. It was taken during the storm of a week 
or two sinc’, and might give a few people who are fond of feeding birds an idea ci 
how to do so. The twigs you see are used to hold down pieces of stringy fat so as 
































to prevent the rooks from carrying the feed off wholesale. By this means I was 
able to feed plovers, larks, starlings, mavises, blackbirds, as also all the common 
finches, and robi::s.—EELACH. 


HORSE SHOWS. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,— Now that the horse show season is once more almost upon us, is it not 
time that some obvious and tangible effort was made by which these shows 
might to some extent, at least, be made to fulfil their original object, which was, 
I welieve, to encourage the breeding and rearing of good hunters and good 
carriage horses, so that ultimately the rank and file of hunters and carriage 
horses shou'd be considerably improved? And it was with this intention and 
with this object that many of the principal supporters of our horse shows first 
accorded their support to the shows at all. Burt, although the original object 
has long been lost sight of, and the spectacle of a real practical hunter or 
carriaze horse in our shows is a very rare one, the shows remain in a flourishing 
condition, and the prizes are awarded to precisely the class of people who 
ought not to receive them. ‘The-possessor of an ordinary hunter, however well 
shaped, however clean, however valuable he may be, has no chance at all under 
the present system of judging. A few breeders lay themselves out simply and 
solely with the object of winning as many prizes as possible with animals 
who, in many cases, have never seen hounds in their life, and, indeed, 
with a few laudab'e exceptions, it is rare to see any real hun'er competing. It 
seems to me that by a very simple regulation the matter might be altered and 
things compelled to revert to their original basis. If the show committee 
insisted that every hunter which entered tre ring s ould be provided with a 
certificate from a Master of Hounds to the effect that he had been regularly hunted 
during the preceding season, the artificial product of the show-ring would Le 
eliminated at one blow. At any rate, the suggestion is practical.—W. II. K. 


A PLAGUE OF FLIES. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers kindly tell me how to cure or mitigate a 
plague of flies and earwigs? Last summer m» house was overrun with both to 
an unprecedented extent, and I shall be much indebted to anytody who can 
suggest a remedy for the future. —W. B. W. 


A MARKED SALMON. 
[To THE Epitor oF “Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I see it stated that a salmon taken in the river Biwn, marked as weighing 
7lb., has been retaken in the river Bundrowes, 160 miles distant along the 
coast-line ; and in the four months elapsing between its captures it has ‘not 
increased in weight. Both the weight and the difference of locality are remark- 
able, the latter exceedingly so, and with some practical bearing on the restocking 
of rivers with salmon. Accidental illness may have prevented the fish fron 
putting weight on, and perhaps it is not right to pay great attention to this 
singular instance of a fish returning to a river other than its native one. We 
seem to know that the majority return to their natal rivers, and that consideration 
is good enough to work upon.—H. G. 


STOCKING RIVERS WITII TROUT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country Lirr.”] 
Six,— Your paper has been discoursing so agreeably on fishery questions that I 
venture to send \ou a copy of a letter submitted to me by Lord Mayo. The 
results achieved by the liberal stocking of rivers in the U.S.A. with that splendid 
trout, the rainbow, sho.ld encourage us here. 

‘*T see you take great interest in the Fisheries’ Commission in Ireland. 
There seem to be many conflicting opinions as to the practical benefit which fish 
hatcheries confer in the way of increasing the supply of fish in rivers, but J think 
the resuits obtained in Wyoming, U.S.A., will interest you. I have been a great 
part of each year since 1886 in Laramie, Wyo., and I know the chief rivers in 
the south-east of that State well, having fished nearly every foot of both tke Big 
and Little Laramie Rivers ‘rom Laramie to their sources, and also the North 
Piatto River in Colorado to Saratoga in Wyoming. In neither the North Platto 
River, which at Saratoga is as large as the Shannon at Killalee, nor any of ils 
tributaries which drain all the south-eastern watershed of Wyoming were any 
species of salmonide indizenous, although in all the streams flowing westward, 
some of which rise within a few feet of tre head-waters of the North Plaito, 
there have always been native trout, and these also exist in num'ers in the 
South Platto River, which drains the southern watershed of the North Park 
courtry. About 1884 a few salmo fontinalis were introduced into head-waters 
of the Liit'e Laramie River, and these spread gradually downwards, but there was 
no fishing to speak of before 1886, during which season I caught some trout up to 
2\b. weight in the Centennial Valley, some five miles below where these trout 
werc introduced. Jn 1884 or beginning of 1835 a territorial fish hatchery was 
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estal.lished at Laramie, on a small scale arc first, which was rapidly increased, 
and stocking the streams commenced. In 1885 and 1887 some 100.000 
fontinalis were turned into the Little Laramie River, and in 1887 a lixe number 
were put into the Big Laramie near its head, and some into Big Creek on the 
North Platto. By 1890 there was excellent sport on all these rivers, and by 
1894, the restocking being regularly kept up each year, we were catching fish 
up to 5lb. weight. About 1890 rainbow trout were introduced into the Big 
Laramie and North Platto Rivers ; these rivers, being large and rapid, were 
considered specially suitable for them. By 1898 we were catching rambow in 
the Big Laramie up to 8lb., and in the Platto to 131b., the size of the rivers 
seeming to govern the weights of the fish. Rainbow were introduced privately 
into the Little Laramie in 1895, and they are now caught up to 5]b. ; but this 
river is Letter suited to fontinalis, being small and much overhung with bushes, 
while rainbow seem to prefer typical salmon water. As, however, they come 
boldly at a salmon fly and fight harder than even a gri'se, they are more sporting 
even than fontinalis, which, when over 2lb., does not take the flv. The fontinalis 
is, however, the best table fish of any of the varieties. So much for artificial 
propagation and the introduction of trout ; the maintenance of their numbers is 
the next question. As the numbers of fish increased. so did the fishe:s, till nearly 
all the ranchmen along the river banks came to look on the trout as a most im- 
portant food supply. Peopie from the towns also went fishing for the same purpose, 
taking trout with nets and with dynamite, while many became professional fishermen 
for profit. You could hardly go a half-mile along the banks without finding a 
fisherman, and the trout bezan about 1898 to decrease seriously, owins to 
constant fishing and no restocking, the hatchery introducing trout into other 
rivers and streams. When the supply began to diminish, serious steps were 
promptly taken, and the hatchery for the last three years has turned half a 
inillion fish a year into the two Laramies and the Piatto, and will probably 
double that number this year. Laws were also passed prohibiting fishing 
with anything but rod and line, and prohibiting the sale of fish under penalties 
of which the maximum is 440 fine and two years’ imprisonment. The result is 
that the stock of fish is again increasing very rapidly. This would go to show 
that artificial hatcheries can both introduce fish and can keep up the supply in 
any river when the natural spawning capacity of the river is not equal to the 
strain thrown upon it by excessive fishing. The cost, too, is trifling in view of 
the results achieved. I can get you the State figures of expenses and results. 
Everyone out there, fisherman or not, that I have met is a firm believer in the 
State appropriating money for fish hatcheries as a most remunerative thing for 
the State, both in providing a food supply and in attracting people from outside 
to come and spend money in the State. I see the Irish Commission 
reports in favour of State-aided hatcheries, and my experience in America 
makes me cordially agree with this; the Government could not spend 
money better in Ireland or more to the advantage of the people than 
in starting hatcheries, improving the fish supply, and paying warders to 
help in the protection of spawn-beds. Were fishing what it could be cheaply 
made in Ireland, what a benefit the country would derive from anglers coming 
there from Englaid; and if democratic America sees the advantage to the 
general public of suppressing poaching and breaches of Game Laws hy heavy 
penalties, why should our Government be too careless or too cowardly to do the 
same? If rainbow trout can be kept in the streams here, they are certainly tle 
best fish to introduce, being far the hardest playing of any of the trout tribe | 
know. But they may very likely go to the sea, for I believe they are really the 
‘steel-head ’ salmon of the Columbia River. Their habits and their scales are 
those of salmon certainly. They also grow faster than any trout I know, I 
have never seen a fontinalis in any of the rivers I mentioned over 6lb., while 
rainbow often grow to 14lb. In Wyoming, however, 1:ainbow spawn in May 
and fontinalis in November, the same as our own brown trout, which we also 
tried, but they did not do as well as the other two kinds. We found it of greit 
importance, after there were plenty of trout in the river, that our fry should only 
be turned down in the very small shallow tributaries, so that they could grow 
and gain experience before reaching the main river, otherwise three-quarters of 
them were devoured at once by bigger trout. Also that a more marked effect 
was produced by keeping trout till over one year old, and then putting them 
into the head-waters of the tributaries as high water fell, rather than by 
enlarzing fry, as the loss was probably not a tenth of that with fry.— 
Joun W. Younc.” 


SHOOTING A SHARK- 
[To rue Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which I think may be interesting to readers of 
Country Lire. The shark was shot by Captain N. T. Nickalls, 17th Lancers, 





from the deck of the troop-ship Idako, at S:. Vincent, on his way to South 
Africa, on March 12th, at a distance of 150.ds., with a revolver, the bullet 
hitting him in the back, just exactly where the back fin joins the body, and 
coming out under his breast fin on the left side—almost the only vital spot where 
he could have been hit. He was brought in by-the native boats and opened on 
deck, and inside were found a large lobster, small fish (alive), a horse’s thigtbone, 
and many other lurses’ and mules’ bones. —-M. N. 








